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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is now reduced from $3.50 to $2.40, and the Cutters 
from $1.00 to 75 cents per dozen. 







Lamson’s PATENT, May 12, 1885. 
This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 





The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 
namely, that it is the neatest and best rin the market. It makes no noise 
and no dirt. The demand enabies us to em w lecgely fnceonsed taciiitien, and to not 
only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 

On receipt of $3.50 we shall be glad to send s sharpener on spprovel. If not 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the sharpener. { 
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Send for Circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HERE are a hundred ways of helping 
our profession through our columns. 
Here are a few: Suggestions for 

Teachars, Items of News, Re orts of Meet- 
ings, Information for Reading Circle Mem- 
bers, Devices, Ways and Means, Golden 
Thoughts, Kindly Criticisms, How to Get 
the Co-operation of Parents? Cases of 
School Government. The gift of communi- 
cation is closely connected with the gift of 
continuance. Help the cause and you help 
yourself. 





MEASURE your cloth ten times, you can cut it but 
once.— Russian . 

Ir thou can’st not take things by the head, then take 
them by the tail.— Arabian. 

A Goop fox has three holes, —Russian, 

A POOR man waited 1500 years before the gate of Par- 
adise; then while he snatched one little nap, it opened 
and shut.— Persian. 


ARE young fish taught to swim ?—Tamul. 
Feep a snake milk, it will yield poison.— Tamu. 





‘THE law of human progress is not the survival of and invention. He must be taught to think, to 


the fittest, but the survival of the best. Pet- 


valueless many thousand olive groves, made the 
candle business exceedingly poor, and greatly re- 
duced the price of property in Nantucket and other 
old-time fishing cities. Something is certain to 
come that will destroy the value of coal-oil. Old 
text-books, old carriages, old farming implements; 
old stoves, and old newspapers have been sup- 
planted by the new. This has not been causd by a 
restless desire for change. Our modern carriages, 
books, plows, stoves, and newspapers are better 
than the old ones. They fitted the times passed, 
but would be far from fit now. Judged by our 
standards, they are poor, and this is the reason we 
do not want them back again. Write a catalogue 
of all the old things it would be best to call back. 
The printer’s bill for putting it in type would be 
very small. The educational methods of to-day are 
not exceptions to the general rule of progress. No 
Easter past ever witnessed so much good teaching. 
Next year it will be better still! 


I’ is not because salaries are small, but because 
wants are large that makes living comfortably 
a matter of difficulty. Teachers are often pinched 
because they frequently try to make a thousand 
doliar show on a five-hundred dollar cash income. 
A man who lives five-hundred dollars’ worth on 
a thousand dollar income will have an abundance. 
It is not what we get, but what we spend, that gives 
us a Dr. or Cr., cash balance, on the last day of De- 
cember. Debt is the teacher’s guillotine. It has 
cut off more heads than all the Boards of Education 
ever elected. Debt is not only an expensive ruler, 
but a merciless tyrant, whose aim is to kill as many 
as possible. Poverty in our land is no disgrace, but 
debt is. We recently{came across the following in- 
cident, which we give in the author’s own words. 
It carries with it a first-class conclusion : 
“If a girl earning her own living makes it her 
highest ambition to dress with the nearest appear- 
ance to wealth, she simply ties a stone to true hap- 
piness, and drowns it in the pool of her own foolish 
vanity. Her foolishness is always apparent. Re- 
cently a large, rather coarse-looking girl was 
noticed among a number of girls ‘who met weekly ; 
she dressed in the most elaborate manner, entirely 
out of keeping with her looks and position. The 
girl was missed for a couple of evenings; on inquir- 
ing, it was learned that she was ill. When visited, 
she was found lying on a mattress in a room that 
was at once parlor, sleeping-room, and kitchen. 
She was without suitable clothing for sickness, and 
was glad to accept financial assistance. Her stan- 
dards of living were a silk dress and an opportunity 
to wear it. No amount of income within the reach 
of labor would save that girl from suffering.” 








BSsHoP HARRIS said in 1880 that, ‘The pitying 

heavens yearn over no sight so dreadful as 
children bending like galley slaves to their tasks in 
factory or field, or toiling with joyless faces to win 
their daily bread.” This is a sad sight—too sad to 
consider without deep emotion. But is it not a sad- 
der sight to see a teacher giving pupils the husks of 
knowledge when their growing natures are yearn- 
ing for the life-giving bread of education. The time 
of the average child in school is very brief. Every 
minute isa golden one. Pupils soon go out into 
factory, shop, or field, and always to toil, with joy- 
less faces unless they are given the uplifting in- 
spiration of correct teaching. They want something 
more than a knowledge of the dry processes of what 
they will be required to do. The workman is a 
slave who only learns to read, to write, and cipher. 
He must have more, or he will be ground to powder 
under the upper and nether millstones of capital 


conclude, and decide. The child who learns this can 


less face to win his daily bread. His thinking will 
save him. Nothing can put down the power of think- 
ing. All slavery is abolished, and forever, except 
the slavery of unthinking doing, saying, memoriz- 
ing, and obedience. The thinking man calls no man 
master except his Master above. The old law of un- 
thinking, unreasoning obedience has made more 
“educated” galley slaves in all the walks of life 
than any other force in all the past. Teach a child 
to observe, conclude, judge, handle, see and do for 
himself, in accordance with the natural laws of his 
being, and all the powers of earth and hell com- 
bined can never reduce him to the condition of a 
slave! Heis free born! 


W HO should love the free public school ¢ Those 
who love their country, and desire to see its 
permanence. Those who have banks and mortgages, 
lands and houses, mills and manufactories, under- 
stand that wants increase in just the proportion 
education becomes universal. Those who want te 
see the liquor traffic abolished, diseases lessened, 
and jails and prisons empty. Those who have large 
hearts and clear heads, and are free from a sordid, 
selfish greed for all the wealth of the world. All 
these should love the free school. 
How should the church regard the free school ? 
As the best friend it has. As the foundation of its 
prosperity and purity. As giving it intelligent 
members, enterprise, and benevolence. As the very 
key to its supremacy in the hearts of men, and uni- 
versally believed in and loved. All this the free 
school will give the church, if she will but cherish 
and love it. 








\ HO want good free schools ? . The plain people 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow; who work hard and save little; w.0 love 
their children, and have no legacy to give them but 
good examples, and habits of thrift and enterprise. 
These people will always be found on the side of the 
faithful teacher. 
Who oppose free public schools? The rich aristo- 
crats who are above letting their children associate 
with the ‘“‘common classes!” who patronize exclu- 
sive and expensive schools, and affect to complete 
an education by a six-months’ stay in Paris. 

Those who say: ‘‘If the poor want an education, 
let them get it, and not tax us for the instruction of 
those we care nothing about.” Those who think 
that there is no religion in the public schools. Those 
who want the Bible in, and those who want it out. 
Those whose ideals are too high, and those who 
have no ideals at all. Those who have a morbid 
fear of all sorts of evil, and those who have no fear 
of anything except that there will not be enough 
earned by their children to satisfy the greed of their 
miserly hearts. All these oppose the free public 
school. 





e- 


(THE following words of Professor Tyndall are 
worthy of being printed in large letters on the 
walls of every normal school in all the world: 

“I learned, by practical experience, that two 
factors enter into the formation of a teacher. 
Knowledge is not all. There may be knowledge 
without power—the ability to inform, without the 
ability to stimulate. Both go together in the true 
teacher. A power of character must underlie and 
enforce the work of the intellect. There are men 
who can so rouse and energize their pupils—so call 
forth their strength and the pleasure of its exercise 
—as to make the hardest work agreeable. With- 
out this power it is questionable whether the teacher 
can ever really enjoy his vocation—with it I do not 
know a higher, nobler, more blessed calling than 
that of the man who, scorning the ‘cramming’ so 
prevalent in our day, converts the knowledge he 
imparts into a lever, to lift, exercise, and strength- 








roleum has destroyed the whale fisheries, rendered 





never be a galley slave. He will never toil with joy- 


ten the growing minds committed to his care.” 
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SCHOOL BOYS’ STRIKES. 





Boys can always be depended upon to follow men. 
Their highest ideal of perfection isa man. It matters 
not whether it’s right or wrong; ‘The man didso. I 
will do so,” is the premise and decision. You might as 
well move a stone by reasoning, as change the will of a 
boy when he has made up his mind to be a man. ‘“‘ Men 
smoke, I will smoke; men drink, I will drink; men 
strike, I willstrike. If I don’t do what men do, I can’t 
beaman.” Manliness, to the average boy, consists in 
doing what the average man does. We have recently 
had many illustrations of this principle. 

A few days ago, as reports tell us, all the children of a 
school in St. Louis went out ina body. Pickets, chosen 
from the largest boys, guarded the school-house, and 
would not allow any pupil to enter. The principal made 
a feeble attempt to arrest two of the sentries, but was 
assailed so vigorously with sticks and stones by the rest 
that he fled for safety, Then the procession marched to 
another school and calied out the pupils there, who re- 
sponded with alacrity. 

Of course, the boys who wanted to go to school were 
boycotted by the rest and were not allowed to play ball or 
marbles or any other games, besides being dubbed with 
unpleasant names by their striking schoolmates. 

It is said that these proceedings were watched with 
great amusement by the railroad strikers. They are 
doubtless pleased that their example is spreading among 
the younger generation. 

In the Central High School, Philadelphia, a number 
of pupils recently formed a society under the title of the 
‘* Knights of the Central High School,” for the purpose 
of securing an increase of from fifteen to thirty minutes 
for recess, and free access to the basement of the build- 
ing at all times during school hours. The scheme was 
originated by a few of the unruly spirits several days be- 
fore, and a quiet work among the five hundred pupils had 
been carried on for the purpose of obtaining additions to 
the ranks, but with comparatively little success. Re- 
cently it was resolved to make an attempt to carry out 
the scheme, and it was arranged that when the bell rang 
at the end of the fifteen minute recess all should 
remain outside until the expiration of half an hour, 
whey they were to march in a body before Presi- 
dent Taylor and make their demands. If they were re- 
fused they were to leave the building, and remain away 
until the faculty obtained permission from the Board of 
Education to change the rules, upon which they would 
return to their school duties. 

Another attempt to organize a strike, to compel the 
allowance of a recess of fifteen minutes during the after- 
noon session, was made at the Henry Herbert Grammar 
School, Philadelphia, but it was of short duration. 
Several of the boys armed themselves with clubs and 
stood at the gates, refusing admission to all the boys who 
would not join in the strike. Word of the movement 
was conveyed to the principal when the boys had taken 
their seats, and at the close of the morning session they 
were suspended, pending an interview between their 
parents and the principal. Subsequently, lively and 
noisy disputes occurred between the parents and the un- 
ruly knights, in which straps, slippers, rattans, and other 
favorite instruments of persuasion played a conspicuous 
part, which ended with the dropping of all such attempts 
for the future. 

In Columbus, Ohio, and other places the same kind of 

strikes have recently occurred. 

A petition was handed to the teachers of one of the 
Troy schools the other day asking that but one session a 
day be held and that one to close at noon, thus leaving 
the pupils free in the afternoon to strengthen the belief 
of their mothers, aunts, and grandmothers in the doc- 
trine of total depravity. The petition was not granted 
and the boys struck. A similar event occurred on the 
same day at Greenpoint, the demand in this case being 
for half an hour recess every afternoon, and a full half- 
holiday on Friday. The result was the same in both in- 
stances. The boys soon found themselves ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of teachers and 
parents, without a single word or look of encouragement 
from the public’ They had struck figuratively—their 
oppressors struck practically ; and, with feelings injured 
mentally and physically, they were forced to a reahza- 
tion that society had combined against them, and that 
there were some things it would not surrender. 

In discussing this question, the Herald of this city, 
recently said, ‘‘It does not follow by any means that 
the schoolboys have no real grievances. There is often 
reason why they should rebel at wearying hours. There 
are methods of study enforced in many cases which fail 
to command interest through their inherent faults, 





They are not adapted to the juvenile mind, either in sub- 
stance or manner, and make a torture out of what should 
be a gratifying exercise of the faculties. . A cramming 
process is instituted and encouraged for examination 
shows and prizes. Young intellects are kept too long on 
the stretch. Tired minds cannot work well. As has 
been shown in the issue of the strikes, the forces of society 
are all against the boys, but when it has the upper hand 
it ought to be magnanimous enough to remove reason- 
able causes of complaint.” 

Men oppose boys for doing what men do, but the boy 
can always be depended upon to do what his father does. 
There is a prejudice against boys, The community has 
little confidence in them. They labor under great dis- 
advantages in trying to obtain their rights, for they imi- 
tate their elders too closely. The ideal boy seldom lives 
to become an ideal man. 

The whole subject teaches that : 

It is wrong to keep a boy from not doing what his 
father does. The way for a father to train up his son, is 
to go that way himself. When he goes one way, and 
makes his boy go another, he should not be astonished if 
his son jumps over into the road he is in. 

It is wrong to try to warp a boy’s nature out of 
nature. Something must yield and perhaps break. 

It is not a fact that some parents and teachers know 
what a boy wants-as well as the boy himself. The aver- 
age man has little faith in the desires of the average 
boy. In his opinion he can be depended upon to do just 
about the meanest things imaginable, such as tying tin 
cans to dogs’ tails, and putting pins in inconvenient 
places. This is a wrong estimate of the average boy. 
He is the most affectionate and reliable of all the human 
species if he is only decently treated. 

The average man was once an average boy. The grave 
doctor of divinity of sixty, put pepper into his little sis- 
ter’s sugar when he was six. The brilliant student of 
constitutional law at fifty, was very likely astupid block- 
head a fifteen. There is no telling how far a frog will 
jump when he is in a tadpole state. Wait for develop- 
ments. 





THE new course of study in drawing which has been 
in use in the public schools of Brooklyn less than a year, 
is producing already some very practical work, and dem- 
onstrates beyond a doubt the value of teaching the 
pupils in our public schools the use of the simpler math- 
ematical instruments. The work in the higher grades 
in some of the schools shows intelligent effort, both in 
constructive and decorative work, namely, a great 
variety of cut-out patterns for open-work balustrades, 
iron fences, registers, lamp shades, decorated panels, 
picture frames, &c., also from the developed surfaces of 
the geometric solids they have made application ‘of the 
principles by cutting these from thick paper or card- 
board and covering them with velvet, cambric or other 
suitable material, then by folding them in the proper 
shapes, making jewelry caskets, glove boxes, handker- 
chief boxes and other articles, both useful and ornamental. 

This plan developes much original effort among the 
children, and many of them show decided talent for in- 
ventive work, and all appear anxious to try what they 
can do in construction and decoration. It is our purpose, 
in the near future, to visit the schools of Brooklyn for 
the purpose of getting materials for a full outline of their 
drawing work, We shall place this in full in our 
columns for the benefit of others who are trying to per- 
fect their methods of instruction in this important branch 
of school study. 





THERE is a very sharp competition for a professorship 
in one of our city colleges. It is to be decided by a com- 
petitive examination. Teachers and public-school men 
generally will be glad to hear that one of the requsites to 
enter the examination is that the candidate shall hold a 
New York State teachers’ certificate. This has excluded 
a good many college graduates. Among them was 
Michael E. Devlin, A.M.. of Manhattan College. On 
being refused admittance this candidate appealed to the 
state superintendent of public instruction, citing a par- 
allel case in which ex-superintendent Neil Gilmour held 
a special public examination to fill the superintendency 
of the Geddes schools in western New York, and con- 
tending that the regular examination in July would be 
too late. The department of public instruction appointed 
Supt. Charles W. Cole, of the Albany City Schools, to con- 
duct the examination, which covered twenty-six sub- 
jects and lasted three days. All applicants who desired 
were allowed to enter. The result announced Saturday 
gives Prof. Devlin the highest per cent. recorded in the de- 
partment—96. At the close of the examination, which 
has made quite a sensation among the colleges, Mr. 





Devlin was congratulated by Gov. Hill and Ex-Supt. Mor- 
rison upon the plucky spirit displayed throughout the 
ordeal, which is conceded to be very trying. 


From the Greek literature we get the following ex- 
pression: “‘ His walk and conversation.” There is a most 
intimate connection between a person’s walk and his 
character. Platosays that a good soul improves the body 
and that he is only a polished clown who takes no 


interest in gymnastics. 








THE second edition of the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation, at Topeka, next Summer, can be obtained by 
addressing President N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80 Street, 
New York City. 


AN excursion party is being organized to start from 
New York and Albany for Topeka, Denver, and 
the Rocky Mountains. While the rates are very low the 
advantages of co-operation will be very great. It is ex- 
pected that a day will be spent at Niagara Falls, and Sun- 
day at Chicago. All persons in New York and vicinity, 
thinking of guing to Topeka, will do well to communi- 
cate with Jerome Allen, at this office. It will be desir- 
able to charter a Pullman car for the entire trip, using 
it during any stops that it may seem best to make. In 
this way comfort will be increased, and expenses re- 
duced. 








THE report of the Club, in ‘‘ Table Talk” will be re- 
sumed next week. The last discussion we published has 
attracted considerable attention. A list of its members, 
with their occupations, is found in ‘‘ Table Talk” column 
this week. 





WE give considerable space this week to Chautau- 
qua. Asa large number of our readers are members of 
this famous organization, we are certain the great num- 
ber who are not will thank us for presenting, in as brief 
a compass as possible, an outline of its history. spirit, 
and methods. 





It is said that an Eastern teacher required her pupils 
to “‘ write in twenty words the definition of ‘Man.’ One 
answer read as follows: ‘‘ Man is an animal that stands 
up; he is not very big, and he has to work for a liv- 
ing.” . 





IT has. been claimed that capital is tyrannical, but the 
last few weeks has proved that labor can also be tyran- 
nical, When a large number of working-men organize 
for personal interests they have the power to dictate 
terms to those dependent upon them, and capital is 
powerless before their decisions. 





THE states which have adopted the plan of requiring 
instruction to be given in physiology and hygiene, in all 
schools, with especial reference to the use of stimulants 
and narcotics, are as follows: Vermont, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, Nevada, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Alabama, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Iowa. 





TE Board of Education of this city recently fined a 
teacher ten day’s pay for striking a scholar. The ‘‘ boy” 
weighed two hundred pounds, and was hit in such a 
way as not to injure either cuticle, fat, or feelings. If 
corporal punishment is ever justifiable, it was in this 
instance, but notwithstanding the extenuating circum- 
stances, by-laws and red tape are mighty in New York 
city schools, and must prevail. 





THE Board of Education of this city should remember 
that attention has been called to the subject of indus- 
trial education in the last three annual messages of the 
Mayor, and in the inaugural addresses of the President 
of the board for two years, but up to the present time, 
with the exception of some mechanical work done out- 
side of school hours by boys in the grammar schools 
studying “natural philosophy,” no further practical 
steps have been taken toward introducing industrial 
training into the publicschools. Is it not time for them 
to move? The public is getting impatient at the delay. 
It may be conservatism, and it may be indifference. 





During the past few weeks the nation has been study- 
ing the relation of capital to labor more thoroughly than 
during a whole century before, Object lessons are al- 
ways striking ones, and those longest remembered. 
Here is one lesson that has been learned : 

He who refuses to fill a place admits that his employer 
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has from that instant a right to fill it if he can, and 
that the employer’s first duty will then be to stand by 
those who come forward to do the work. As long as 
men choose to strike instead of arbitrate, they make it 
the first duty of employers to protect and defend the 
working-men who are willing to fill the places vacated, 





An exchange says that the Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, awoke and 
saw a burglar creeping into the room with a revolver in 
his hand. The doctor reached over the side of his bed, 
picked up a small stick, and, pointing it directly at the 
intruder, said : “‘ Now, if you don’t get out of here, I'll 
shoot you dead. I would hate to shoot you on Sunday, 


you are adead man.” The burglar turned on his heels, 
ran through the house, and escaped. Did not Dr Mac- 
laren use deception ? 





Wao preaches to a larger congregation—he who ad- 
dresses an audience of five thousand, or he who writes 
what fifty thousand read? The printing press has revo- 
lutionized the way to people's hearts and minds. In 
former times a book had a very limited influence, and 
a newspaper none, for it did not exist, but now every- 
body reads a newspaper. In olden times the address 
from the stage was the only way to influence the masses. 
now oratory is on the decline, and the newspaper on the 
increase. With its aids, the telegraphs and the short- 








hand reporters, it gleans from all fields, and sends its 
leaves into every family in all the civilized world. It is 
to-day the universal educator, for it would be a difficult 
thing to find a man who neither reads nor takes a paper. 
The time is near when a teacher who does not take an 
educational paper will be as great a curiosity as was 
Barnum’s wooly horee. 





THE profession of teaching is just what teachers them- 
selves make it. If they want good pay, it is within 
their power to get it. 


GERMAN GRAMMARS AND GERMAN TEACHING 
FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 


By Dr. Siemon M. STERN. 

I have lately re-examined many German grammars 
that are used in our colleges and schools, and here are 
Some of the conclusions at which I have arrived : 

1. Too little importance is paid by them to some of 
the most valuable principles of the language—too much 
importance to points of little consequence, the simplest 
things being treated unnecessarily at some length. 

2. Too many rules are given, and again at times not 
enough rules, - 

8. Many rules are not always so correct and thorough 
8s to lead to a true knowledge of the construction of the 





4. Many rules are given at an improper time and at 
an improper place. 

5. The treatment of the whole is not in accordance 
with the principles of the pedagogics of to-day. In one 
of the grammars I have counted more than 1070 rules. 
What a task for conscientious students ! 

It is on account of this immense work, and because 
little or nothing of the beauty of tbe literature is offered 
to students, that so few succeed in pursuing the study 
antil it becomes of advantage for literary or practical 
purposes. It is because the study is neither on a scien- 
tific nor on a pedagogical basis, that such results are 
brought about, and that some of the best men think that 
the study of modern languages does not afford such 
good opportunities for disciplining the mind as the study 
of the ancient languages. But Prof. Max Muller, of Ox- 
ford, certainly an authority, says : *‘ It must beadmitted 
that the modern stand ona perfect equality with the 
ancient languages.” The present mode of study is ob- 
jectionable for two reasons : First, the student is led to 
believe he is occupying himself scientifically. Secondly, 
the student is rauGut too much, and is not permitted to 
become independent. The Natural Method endeavors 
to avoid such mistakes. It teaches grammar, but more 
than the so-called grammars. It teaches grammar 
more thoroughly, more protfiably, and more agreeably. 
It d-es not develop chiefly the memory, but it develops 
all the faculties of the mind harmoniously. By it we 
do not study words without connection, sentences with- 





out meaning ; we have subjects of interest totreat. By 
it, we read not only single pieces or extracts, we read 
whole works, we enter the field of literature. 

A few wordsabout the teacher of languages: He should 
be born a teacher, or he should be educated to bea 
teacher; in fact, both is necessary. He must have love 
for his profession, high .appreciation of language and 
literature, and great respect for the mind of the student. 
He must be a master of the language—one who can 
comn unicate his thoughts simply and beautifully. He 
must be clear and logical in his thinking, strong in 
power and patience, full of kindness, and inexhaustible 
in finding new ways and means. 


He must be a man with open eyes, a man who has in- 
terest for everything, a man who has learned a great deal 
more than he is going to teach. Being convinced that 
ideas existed before words, the teacher of the Natural 
Method will start with the idea, other methods begin 
with the word. He will communicate ideas with the use 
of one language only—that which the student is learning. 
The true teacher of the Natural Method is always under- 
stood, and loses no time in his explanations. He con- 
siders the ability and strength of the student, and 
advances steadily towards the end at which he aims. 
He will enunciate clearly, speak beautifully, prepare 
carefully, and teach thoroughly. Formerly the book 
predominated ; the teacher came after the book. For- 


subservient. To-day the teacher—the man—isall. The 
book is a guide, a tool in his hand—no more. To-day the 
language istruly the object of study. 





THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





From the report of the secretary of this association, 
presented at their recent anniversary, we gather the 
following facts which will be interesting to our readers. 

This association was organized two years ago. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the cause of manual and industrial 
training, by disseminating information relating to it, 
by securing its introduction into schools of all grades, 
and by training teachers and organizing classes in special 
branches. What has been accomplished thus far may 
be briefly indicated. 

Through the office much valuable information has 
been obtained, and a large correspondence maintained. 
Toronto, Canada, owes the impulse of a successful move- 
ment in favor of industrial education to a normal class 
held under its auspices. Similar classes have been held 
in other cities, and classes in domestic economy have 
been introduced into several well-known young ladies’ 
schools outside of New York city, while the Industrial 
Education Association of New Jersey is a promising off- 
shoot from the parent society. 

The classes taught during the past winter under the 
auspices of the association have included a total of 1,904 
pupils, and the benefits of the 
wide influence thus extended 
can hardly be estimated 

The introduction of ‘‘kitchen 
garden” or little housekeep- 
ers’ classes into mission 
schools, orphan asylums, and 


tenement houses ; the develop- 
ment of a system of sewing, 
under which teachers have 
been carefully trained, and 
sent out to mission schools, 


and to public and private 

schools ; the formation of 

classes in domestic economy 

in the leading private schools 

of New York city, and the in- 

troduction of the same practi- 

cal teaching into working-girls’ 

clubs and girls’ friendly socie- 

ties, are some of the means 

employed. Still another is the 

opening of a training school 

at 54 East Eleventh Street, 

where classes in industrial 
drawing and clay-modeling, 

in sewing, “ kitchen garden,” 
cooking and domestic econ- 
omy, are crowded almost 
beyond their capacity by 
children who come from the 
public schools on Saturday 
and after school hours. A 
daily kindergarten, morning 
classes for ladies in some of 
the above practical branches, and evening classes for 
girls employed during the day are likewise held. A 
training school for servants is also established in con- 
nection with this house, where girls are thoroughly 
trained in all departments of domestic service. 

While practical work is thus vigorously prosecuted, 
the association emphasizes most strenuously the impor- 
tance of its work as a bureau of information, and in 
rousing public sentiment in favor of handicraft or man- 
ual training. Active co-operation from principals and 
teachers in both public and private schools, the sym- 
pathy of the press, and the support of public-spirited 
citizens, indicate the success of its efforts. 

Careful investigation of methods of industrial training 
suited for introduction into reformatories, orphanages, 
and asylums, is preparing the way for helpful suggestions 
to those eagerly seeking light upon this important phase 
of philanthropic work, while the same methods applied 
to industries for the insane, present a field of effort in 
which the association can render efficient aid to those in 
the care of this class. The preparation of teachers of 
industrial branches, the formation of vacation schools, 
and of classes for boys, and the development of schemes 
for industrial training in neighboring towns and villages, 
claim thoughtful attention and immediate effort. The 
possibilities of the work before the association are lim- 
ited only by the funds and resources at command of the 
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CHAUTAUQUA, 
CHAUTAUQUA. 





There is probably not a nook or corner in all this 
country where Chautauqua is not known. From un- 
ostentatious beginnings, it has come to be the greatest 
summer educational and religious resort in the whole 
world. But its summer meetings do not constitute the 
element of ite strength. Chautauqua circles are organized 
everywhere. In multitudes of small villages are found 
groups of studious readers discussing thoughtful sub- 
jects, and deeply interested in topics of which, only a 
ew years ago, they were ignorant. By promoting the 
formation of these “‘ circles,” Chautauqua has done far 
more than any single organization ever started, by creat- 
ing a love for good reading and thoughtful discussion. 
Itc foundation-stone is the universal Christian Church, 
but upon this it has built many temples, not distinctively 
Christian in their character. German and Hebrew do 





A FAMILY PARTY. 
not belong to the church. Its Teachers’ Retreat em- 
braces a study of principles important to all engaged in 
the work of instruction. It is catholic in the truest and 
best meaning of that word. 

We give this week not only illustrations of its beautiful 
location and surroundings, but still better, an account of 
its origin and work, gathered from the pens of Dr. Vin- 
cent and Louis Miller, namés most intimately connected 
with all that makes Chautauqua what it has been and is 
to-day. We wish here to say that great credit is due to 
Mr. W. A. Duncan, general superintendent and special 
manager of the business and educational departments. 

Chautauqua with its variety of departments is not like 
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a mere pile of 
buildings, with 
additions, lean- 
tos, unrelated 
edifices, and 
other after- 
thoughts, the re- 
sults of unman- 
ageable inge- 
nuity. It is a 
growth and de- 
velopment, a 
provision ac- 
cording to the 
highest law, to 
meet the neces- 
sities which 
called it into ex- 
istence. In this 
growth of 
twelve years, 
there have been 
mo unnecessary 
additions. To 
have omitted 
any of them 
would have made Chautauqua less than it is; and to 
have made Chautauqua less than it is, would have been 
a mistake—almost a disaster. Because of the broad and 
varied provisions now included in the Chautauqua move- 
ment, it will be greater and stronger for all time to come. 

Let us glance at the long list : 

‘The Chautauqua Sunday-school Normal Depart- 
ment” (now known as ‘“‘The Assembly Normal Union”), 
for the training of 





to read in gen- 
eral literature 
under wise di- 
rection. 

‘The Chau- 
tauqua Town 
and Country 
Club,” for the 
training of peo- 
ple, young and 
old, in the hab- 
its of observ- 
ing and record- 
ing the pheno- 
mena of the 
physical world, with a view to practical experience in 
agriculture, and in the affairs of every-day life. 

‘* The Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts,” for teaching 
by correspondence and home practice the several branches 
of art. 

‘The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union,” for 
promoting among people the habit of reading good books 
at home. 

‘*The Chautauqua Boys’ and Girls’ Class,” held daily 
at Chautauqua during the assembly, for training the 
children, who choose to attend, in Bible facts and prin- 
ciples. 

‘* The Chautauqua Temperance Classmates,” for giving 
lessons during the assembly, in the philosophy and ethics 
of the temperance reform. 

‘* The Chautauqua Society of Christian Ethics,” holding 
a Sunday-afternoon session at Chautauqua during the 
season, for presenting to youth the ethical side of Christian 





STUDYING. 








officers and teach- 
ers, the increase 
of interest in Sun- | 
day-school teach- 
ing among the 
youth of the pre- 
sent who are to 
be teachers of the 
future, and for 
the promotion of 
teac her-training 
by our pastors. 

“The Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Re- 
treat,” for the 
benefit of secular 
instructors, who, 
during a few 
weeks in the sum- 
mer, may be 
quickened into 
new enthusiasm in 
their profession, 
and assisted in 
efforts for self-improvement. 

‘“‘The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union,” which 
provides a course of helpful reading and study for secular 
teachers—a course extending through several years. 


“The Chautauqua (Summer) Schools of Language” 
(ancient and modern), for the illustration of method and 
the discussion of principles in connection with linguistic 
work. 

“The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,” for 
the promotion of reading-habits among all classes of peo- 
ple at their homes during the entire year. 





“The Chautauqua Missionary Institute,” for consulta- 
tion by church people of all denomi- 
nations, touching home and foreign 
missionary work—its importance and 
demands. 

‘The Chautauqua College of Lib- 
eral Arts,” for the assistance of earn- 
est non-resident students who are 
ambitious to win college honors on 
merit, and to this end désire to prose- 
cute most thorough courses of study, 
and to be subjected to most ‘rigid ex- 
aminations. 

“The Chautauqua School 6f The- 
ology,” for the direction ‘of ‘thinisters, 
who, in connection With ‘pastoral 
work, wish to secure a training as 
coniplete ‘as that given by ariy other 
theological seminary. * 

“The Chautauqua Bdok-a-Month 
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“The Chautauqua Look-Up Legion,” a branch of the 
Harry Wadsworth Ten Times One Club. 

** The Chautauqua Cadets,” a semi-military organiza- 
tion for boys, designed to promote physical training. 

‘The Chautauqua Calisthenics Corps,” for the physi- 
cal training of girls. 

“The Chautauqua Musical Reading Circle,” for the 
reading of books bearing on the history and philosophy 
of music. 

“The Chautauqua Intermediate Class,” for the study 
of biblical themes by persons who do not care to take up 
the normal branch of the ‘‘ Assembly Normal Union.” 

‘‘The Chautauqua American Church School of Church 
Work,” for the training of ministers and laymen in a 
broad and comprehensive system of practical theology. 

*The Chau- 
tauqua Press,” 
which embra- 
ces all publica- 
tions, periodi- 
cal and per- 
manent, issued ' 
under the au- 
spices of the 
Chautauqua 
Univetsity in 
atiy Of ‘its de- 
partments. 

These associa- 
tions, with 
more or 168% 
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organization, enlist a variety of people. They are so 
wisely classified and adjusted as not toclash with each 
other. Persons interested in any one branch of study 
or effort find it more to their liking to have a depart- 
ment under the auspices of which that single branch 
may be taken up and pursued. Having completed 
one, they find it pleasant to begin another, and become 
in the transitions identified with successive departments 
of the one great Chautauqua work. 


Its DrEsIGn. 


Chautauqua was founded for an enlarged recognition 
of the Word. What more appropriate than to find some 
beautiful plateau of nature’s own building for its rostrum, 
with the sky for its frescoed ceiling, the continents for 
its floor, the camp-meeting spirit of prayer and praise 
for its rostrum exercises, the church-school for thought 
and development? It was, at the start, made catholic as 
to creeds; not undenominational, but all-denomina- 
tional,—a place where each denomination or organiza- 
tion, as at the great feasts, brings its best contribution 
which the particular order would develop as a conse- 
crated offering for magnifying God’s word and work ; 
and, when gathered, each to bring its strongest light, 
and with the lights blending, and the rays strengthened 
and focussed, with square and plumb, with compass and 
sun-dial, with telescope and microscope, with steam- 
engine and telegraph, with laboratory and blackboard, 
with hammer and spade, search out the deep and hidden 
mysteries of the Book. 

The original intention was to make Chautauqua an in- 
ternational centre,—a place where the highest officials 
in all spheres of life should come to give the Book that 
recognition which would magnify it in the eyes of all 
the people, so that every citizen throughout the land 
should have a higher appreciation of the church and 
church-school in their midst. The visit of that greatest 
of generals and statesmen, U.S. Grant, while president 
of the United States, had a significance beyond a mere 
general and pleasure-seeking purpose. When the pres- 
entation of the Bible, by the chancellor of Chautauqua, 
was made, its true purpose became apparent. The ac- 
ceptance of the Book by that great man, in silence, had 
the appearance of indifference in interest ; but that great 
heart being too full of gratitude for utterance, silence 
became a higher tribute than words, and may it ever 
stand as a seal of humble and highest recognition. 

It was the purpose that the scientist and statesman, 
the artisan and tradesman, should bring their latest and 
best to this altar of consecration and praise ; that the 
tourist and pleasure-seeker should here stop and find 
their best place for reveries ; when thus strengthened, to 
return to their respective fields, and there, through the 
year, weave into the fibre of the home-work the newly 
gathered inspiration and strength. 

The Chautauqua Educational Meetings are divided in- 
to three parts—the Chautauqua School of Languages, 
the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. The former department opens July 10, and con- 
tinues for six weeks ; the second opens on the same day, 
and continues three weeks. The School of Languages 
comprises classes in German, (beginners, intermediate, 
and advanced), of which the professor is Prof. H. J. 
Schmitz, of the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The French department, with the same sub-division of 
classes, is under the charge of Prof. A. Lalande, former- 
ly of Dr. Sauveur’s school. There are classes in English 
literature and Anglo-Saxon under the charge of Prof. 
W. D. McClintock, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins. The 
Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit departments are under the 
charge of Dr. W. R. Harper, who also has charge of a 
special school for Hebrew during the Chautauqua season. 
The schools of Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit have a faculty 
of seven professors, representing some of the leading 
educational institutions of the country. Supplementing 
the courses in Latin and Greek, there will be regular 
university lectures on subjects allied to the class-room 
recitati 

At the same time with the School of Languages and 


creation to students in the summer schools. The recita- 
tion is usually done in the morning, leaving the rest of 
the day free for attending the general exercises just re- 
ferred to. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat is a sort of Peda- 
gogical summer school destined to give normal training 
te secular school teachers. The department is instructed 
by Dr. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, and several of his as- 
sistants. In addition to the various meetings, confer- 
ences, and discussions held in connection with the Chau- 


tauqua Teachers’ Retreat, there is what is called the 
Chautauqua Ideal Summer Trip Abroad, a plan by which 
the members of the Teachers’ Retreat and School of 
Languages study a given route of continental travel, 
holding what are called “ tourists’ conferences,” attend- 
ing brilliant illustrated lectures on the architecvare and 
scenery of the ideal trip which is being outlined, and 
now and then having social receptions in the hotel par- 
lors, where views, books of travel, and reference books 
of all kinds are to be found in abundance. Besides such 
receptions as these, there are the nights set apart for 
German and French receptions at which time the mem- 
bers of the various classes in the school of languages are 
enabled to practice in conversation. The method pur- 
sued in the school of languages is essentially the ‘‘ natural 
method” introduced by Prof. Sauveur. The schools 
have met with excellent support, and are in general 
plan, as far as the mere school-work mentioned, very 
much like the other summer schools. The great attrac- 
tion, however, which Chautauqua can offer in the form 
of its general program makes the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools much more varied than summer schools merely 
held in towns and cities throughout the country. 





GERMAN SCHOLARS. 


By Oscar BROWNING. 
If any one imagines that the pupils of German schools 
are near-sighted, narrow-chested, and weak-backed, he 
is greatly mistaken. The Germans, following the advice 
of Aristotle, do not confuse bodily and mental training. 
Hard brain work in the school is followed by hard 
physical work in the army, and there is not a finer set 
of men in Europe than the German officers. The dan- 
gers of over-pressure in Germany are well understood, 
and are carefully guarded against. It is upon a system 
of this kind that the prosperity and “the advance of Ger- 
many are based. Admirable technical schools of every 
kind exist in abundance, but they are founded, as good 
technical education only can be founded, upon a sound 
ground-work of general instruction. From these semin- 
aries are turned out the army of German clerks, German 
artificers, German artists, and German men of science 
who honeycomb the activity of England. A German 
clerk writes and speaks several languages fluently, under- 
stands! book-keeping, commercial correspondence, and 
geography, and works for little or nothing. When he 
has learned all he desires to know, he sets up for him- 
self. Ask an English clockmaker to explain a new piece 
of mechanism, and he will call his German workman to 
do it, A German music-master will teach several in- 
struments in a school at a salary of £100 a year. Ger- 
mans teach science at our universities, and even French. 





PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


By Supt. C. E. Surpam. 
Pres. N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 





Fifty years ago pulpits were practically accessible to 
all or to any who were faithful to defend tenet and 
creed. The lawyer carried his whole law library under 
his arm, was looked upon with suspicion, and the jury 
rendered its verdict, not according to the evidence, the 
rulings of the law, but according to their own ideas of 
justice. The doctor carried an entire pharmacy in his 
saddle-bags, looked at the tongue, guessed at the 
disease, and on general principles, proceeded to bleed, 
blister and physic. The ‘‘ Master” could read, spell, 
write, and cypher in the “rule of three,” and being 
physically strong could generally preserve order. He 
did the best he could, and was generally regarded as the 
most important man in the district. In Colonial days 
the master wasalso ‘Setter of Psalms” and ‘‘ Comforter 
of the sick.” 

To-day, no man can regularly gain admittance to the 
ministry of any church without special and thorough 
preparation at some theological institution, or without 
at least three years of biblical, theological, ecclesiastical, 
historical, and philosophical reading. The profession of 
theology includes many of the wisest, noblest, and purest 
of men, men of broad culture, liberal minds, and big 
hearts—and they receive fair remuneration for their 
services. 

The profession of law is inferior to that of theology in 
both literary and professional qualifications, but its 
ranks are well guarded, and those only can gain admit- 
tance to the bar who have been graduated at some law 
school, or have passed an examination before Supreme 
Court Judges, after three years study and training in a 
law office. and recently the standard has been raised so 
as to require an academic or high schod! educstion of all 


The medical profession has undoubtedly outstripped 
the others in its onward march toward perfection, and 
to-day no person who cannot show a diploma from some 
medical school can practice or prescribe for any person 
or disease whatever. Their greatest men, too, are 
specialists; and recent attainments in surgery are marvels 
of professional skill, 

In general terms, the three great professions require 
and obtain thorough preparation, legal recognition, high 
social standing, and proper remuneration. But what 
can we say of the profession of pedagogy ? 

Of the thirty-one thousand teachers in this state, only 
about one in twenty-four graduated at any normal or 
training school, or in other words, were professionally 
qualified for teaching. This, however, does not include 
graduates of teacher’s classes, of whom there are quite a 
large and constantly increasing number. 

It is true that teachers have been very much improved 
by teachers’ institutes and associations, and by educa- 
tional papers and works on the philosophy of teaching ; 
and upon those who avail themselves of these important 
helps we rest our hopes. Although they may have 
acquired much of their present ability at the expense of 
the children who have been intrusted to their care, we 
have for them no word of censure ; for they meet the 
requirements of law and public sentiment, have con- 
tinued to advance, and stand ready to take higher pro- 
fessional grounds when called upen todo so. But it is 
also true that there are thousands of teachers who did 
not spend a dollar or a day in special preparation for the 
responsible office which they have assumed, and would 
not avail themselves.of any of the means of improve- 
ment were they not compelled by law or public senti- 
ment todo so. Whule everything around them moves 
on, they stand still or retrograde; and if the stern hand of 
justice should remove them from the profession to which 
they have contributed neither honor nor good repute, we 
would have for them no words of sympathy. 

If the above be true we would present a decidedly 
shabby appearance alongside of the three great profes- 
sions, As long as this state of things exists, how can 
we expect to obtain legal recognition, and to have the 
public schools, with all their sacred interests, placed 
under our control? 

Rather may we expect—as now—to be examined by 
persons who know very little « bout the principles which 
we ought to practice ; to have our work inspected by 
those who know less about it than we do ; to be employed 
by trustees who may dismiss us from their service for 
cause or without cause ; and when we urge politicians 
at home and in our legislature to give us practical school- 
men for county and state superintendents, we may ex- 
pect them to turn a deaf ear to our entreaties, 

How shall teaching become a profession? Theology, 
law, and medicine have attained their present enviable 
condition through the efforts of their own members, and 
we must find within ourselves the power to raise our- 
selves. Some of the obstacles in our wayare: frequent 
changes and brief terms of service ; the inability of the 
public—trustees especially—to properly discriminate be- 
tween good and poor teachers ; the indifference among 
teachers themselves, and the further fact that our ranks 
are practically open to all, without much regard to pre- 
sent or previous conditions. 

But the demand for broader qualifications and for pro- 
tection from frauds and pretenders is coming up from 
all quarters. The question is being agitated at almost 
every meeting of teachers. Chairs of pedagogy have 
been established in the universities of Michigan, Mis- 
souri, lowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. Every college in 
the land should have a department of pedagogy, so 
liberally endowed as to draw the ablest men into the 
educational field; and these colleges should furnish men 
of rare ability for institute condu*tors and normal 
school teachers. 

Institutes should be for the discussion of new methods 
and advanced ideas, and normal schools should be much 
more numerous, and, as in Germany, should be training 
schools only. Supervision from the state down should 
be in professional hands and managed on Civil Service 


The teacher should be all that he now is and much 
more. He shouldbe perfectly familiar with the subjects 
to be taught and all improved methods in teaching. He 
should know enough of mental and moral philosophy 
and psychology to understand principles and apply right 
methods. He should know that education is not a mere 
expansion of memory, but a symmetrical development 
of the whole child—body, mind, and soul. 

The spirit that guided Arnold, of Rugby, cannot die, 
and since and before the days when Pestalozzi laughed 
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and_ wept, and played and prayed with the homeless, 
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friendless waifs at Stanz, teachers have been found who 
loved the children. Love, deep and abiding, for the pre- 
sent and eternal welfare of our pupils, is our highest 
qualification, and must be our inspiration—our guiding 


star, and the sign by which we may hope to conquer. 


that the volume of water at the junction is equal to the 
sum of the first two volumes. 


the lesson ; “‘ many a mickle makes a muckle.” 


or to it? Why? The ground slopes to the stream. 








THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A spring is often the source of a river. 





OUTLINE LESSON ON ALCOHOL. 





I. Propositions.—1. In small quantities, a stimulant. 2. 
8. In large quan- 


Explain the terms italicised. Refer the pupils te famil- 
iar illustrations. Explain the cause of delirium tremens, 
and show the evil effects of alcohol on man’s moral 
powers—show the class that it does not produce warmth; 
read them the statements of various explorers and other 


In larger quantities, an intoxicant. 
tities, a poison. 


authorities. 
Il. Effects on different organs: 
Bones. 
1. Checks the growth. 


2. Causes bone diseases, inherited by scrofulous 


children. 
Muscles. : 
1. Destroys nourishment. 


2. Changes the muscle into fat and produces flab- 


biness and feebleness. 
Circulation. 
1. Increases but enfeebles the heart-beats. 
Dilates the blood-vessels. 
Changes the muscles of the heart to fat, 
Produces apoplexy and other injuries. 
5. Shrinks the blood-disks. 
Digestion. 


2. 
8. 
4. 


1. Irritates and hardens the mucous membrane by 


absorbing the water. 


2. Destroys the gastric juice by precipitating pep- 


sin. 


8. Changes the gall of the liver from yellow to green 


or black, and from a thin fluid to a thick one. 


4. Gives rise to incurable ‘ hob-nail,” ‘‘ gin-liver,” 
and usually the cause of ‘‘ Bright’s disease of the 
kidney.” 

Respiration. 


1. Destroys the tissues of the air-cells. 

2. Produces alcoholic consumption. 

8. Destroys the muscles of the diaphragm. 

Nervous system. 

1. Excites, and then paralyzes. 

2. Deadens the senses. 

8. Leads to paralysis, epilepsy, and insanity. 
Ill. Eaperiments. 


1. After showing the amount of water in the human 
body, half fill a glass with water; fill the rest of 
the glass with alcohol, stir and notice that the 
glass is not full. The alcohol has taken up the 

Apply to human body, and relate the case 


water. 
of St. Martin. 


2. Obtain gastric juice from the stomach of some 
animal, pourin alcohol, and notice the pepsin pre- 


cipitate. 


8. Show the class animals preserved in alcohol, just 
as food is prevented from dissolving in the stom- 


ach. 


4. Into a glass containing the white of an egg pour 
Notice that it is fluid at first, but grad- 
Show the class that the various 
stages of hardening represent successively the 
brain of the moderate drinker, the drunkard, and 


alcohol, 
ually hardens. 


the total wreck. 
Amity Col., Iowa, 


W. EpGar TAYLOR. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSONS. 
I, 
Apparatus.—Black-board, tray with sand, clay, and 
jug of water. 
Question.—What becomes of all the rain? Answer.— 
Some is dried up, and some sinks into the ground. 
Show that sand is pervious, and deduce the meaning 
of pervious. Contrast clay with said, illustrating with 
water. Draw an outline of a hill, part sand and part 
clay ; ask how far the rdin-water can soak. What will 
happen when the water meets the clay? When will the 
water come out? Elicit that because water springs 
from the ground we say a spring is formed. Suppose 
you saw running water a little distance from a spring. 
What would you call it? Spill water in two places on a 
tray ; tilt the tray so that the streams meet, showing 








source or mouth? 
IL 


five cent piece, and three cents. 
four pieces, how many pieces should I have ? 


had the same number, what was that number? 
What part of an apple would be half of a third? 


three boys, what part of the whole would each boy get? 


Iil. 
Teach direction as determined by the sun. 


sun nor stars can be seen. 
tell, that the earth is a magnet. 
Show that expansion and contraction correspond gen- 
erally to increase and decrease of heat. 


FY. 
Write the following sentences on the board. After 
each write the part of speech of the italicised words. 
Pupils compare other sentences containing same 
words ; write them on paper or board for correction. 
The travellers long for home. 
The way is long, 
As we near the shore, trees can be distinguished. 
Our house is quite near. 
McClellan was at first successful, but was finally de- 
feated. 
The attempt would have been made by none but 
Grant. 
Henry was but wild, not vicious. 
That man is to be feared. 
Evil be to him that evil thinks. 
John said that they might as well ask of him the 
crown, 
Sweetly singing, the lark rose. 
The rose is queen of flowers. 
The fly clears away corrupt matter. 
Swallows with ease fly sixty miles an hour. 

Vv. 


This ‘“‘scheme” is put on the board as the subject is 
understood, Other countries can in the same manner 
be studied, and the various states considered after a 














similar model. It isan excellent aid if properly used. 
Colony. Climate. Animal. Vegetable. Mineral. 
India. ..... ..|Tropical and|Wool, hides,|Rice, wh: Gold, co 
sub-tropical cashmere, |cotton, fax. per iron salt, 
ivory. P,co: coal. nitre, 
ices, tim-| precious 
§ stoncs. 
Dominion of| Tem it? | Meat, fur, | Corn and |Copper, coal, 
Canada.... and rigid. fish, oil. vegetables. ee le, pe- 
troleum. 
Australia. .. and/| W: hides,|Corn,cotton,/Gold, co 
aronicel and ~t 1. |Queensland.| per, leet 
iron, coal. 
Cape Colony|Sub-tropical| Wool, hides,| Corn, wine.|Co , dia- 
ivory,ostrich) moods | N.of 
feathers, CapeColony) 
West Indies.| Tropical. Turtle (|S , rum, » dn- 
(Bahamas). cotton, nan quan 
.—x > oe tities), salt. 
"snr 
Gibraltar... .|Sub-trepical Law on Orange, 
woodcock, lemon, aca- 
P partridge. | cia. 




















ADVANCED READING. 


First get the pupil interested in what he is going to 
read about. See that he understands all the new words, 
and gets the thoughts of the writer. He may be abso- 
lutely correct in his pronunciation, articulation, enun- 
ciation, inflection, tone, pause, harmony, rhythm, and 
emphasis, and yet fail to catch the meaning and spirit 
of what he renders. 

A good way to cultivate thought is to occasionally 
ask the class to turn to an entirely new selection, each 
read a paragraph, and then give the thought in his own 
language orally. Another is for the teacher to. read a 





selection to the class once, and let each pupil write out 


Refer to a neighboring stream, if possible, and derive 
Can you run quicker away from the banks of a stream 
What is 


meant by “‘ source?’ Beginning. The opening of a river 
into the sea is called its mouth. Which will be higher, 


Prove by objects that seventy-eizat cents is made up 
of two twenty-five cent pieces, two ten cent pieces, one 
Prove that if I were to break seven sticks each into 


I gave twelve marbles to three boys, so that each boy 


One quarter of an apple was equally divided among 


Show how a sailor finds his way at sea when neither 
For older pupils teach, not 


the ideas, using his own words. These reproductions 
may afterwards be read aloud. Changing poetry in'o 
prose is also a good exercise. 

Interest in the writer of a piece will add interest to 
the selection. Ask the pupil the name of the writer, 
and give some anecdotes concerning him, something of 
his life ; what was his aim in writing, etc. Donot make 
this tedious, but as interesting as possible. 

Bolivia, N. Y. J. E. McCaRtTNEY. 


PRIMARY PHYSIOILOGY.—THE MUSCLES. 


Bring to the school-room a piece of meat which shows 
the fibres distinctly. Let the children feel their bodies 
and tell what is over their bones. Give term, muscles, 
for flesh. When rich people want things done in their 
houses, whom do they ask? When we want our bones 
moved, what part of the body do we ask? Call the 
muscles servants—well-trained servants, too, who not 
only do our bidding promptly and well, but also antici- 
pate and work without orders. When servants love 
their masters and mistresses, do they always wait to be 
bidden or told what to do? 

Speak of our two classes of servants, the voluntary 
and involuntary. When we want to move armsor legs, 
to whet muscles do we speak? Let them place their 
hands on their hearts ; ask what they feel. What makes 
the beating? What forces the blood? Do we tell the 
heart to beat every moment? What other muscles move 
with. ut being told ? 

Have two short sticks fastened together with pieces of 
rubber, drawn very tightly. Place the sticks at right 
angles by drawing one piece tighter than the other. 
Move the sticks back and forth as we draw and extend 
the arm Ask what the rubbers do. Which shortens 
when drawn up? Which lengthens? Have them feel of 
their arms and bend them. Which muscles shorten? 
How is the shape altered? What quality have they? 
Show the fibres of the meat; tell them our muscles 
are also made up of many fibres. Show them with 
thread and rope how the many fibres give strength. 

To what race, a; to color, do the muscles belong ? 
Speak of the great number of muscles in the body, 
where they are largest and where they are smallest. 
How they are fastened to the bones, and why with ten- 
dons and cords, - 

What kinds of business make strong muscles? Why? 
When we exercise, how dves the body grow? Why? 


New York, ANNa JOHNSON. 





NUMBER WORK. 


Place a problem like the following before the class : 
What will 3 boards cost at 8 cents apiece? Give the 
pupils some toy pennies, or if none can be had, objects 
to be regarded as pennies. Say to the class : 

This problem tells you the price of a board. You may 
show me pennies enough to pay for one board.” 

The pupil shows eight cents, and is toldto lay them upon 
a board on the floor, supposing that that is the board 
paid for ; eight more upon another ; aud eight upon an- 
other. The cost of the three is then before him. Point- 
ing to one of the eights, the teacher says: ‘‘ What do 
you see here?” ‘Kight cents,” ‘* What is this the 
cost of?” ‘‘One board.” ‘ What then does one board 
cost?” ‘One eight.” ‘‘ What will two boards cost?” 
“Two boards will cost two eights, which are sixteen 
cents.” ‘‘ What will three boards cost?’ ‘‘ Three 
boards will cost three eights, which are twenty-four 
cents.” 

Continue with problems of this kind until the pupils 
can perform them as well without the objects as with. 
Then give them problems like the following: At eight 


-| cents each, how many boards can be bought for sixteen 


cents? Pointing to one of the eights, the teacher asks : 
‘* What does one eight buy?’ ‘One eight buys one 
board.” ‘‘ What does two eights buy?’ ‘‘ Two eights 
buys two boards,” ‘‘Threeeights?’ ‘‘ Three boards.” 
To teach reduction of fractions to lowest terms : 

Let the pupil fold paper into equal parts, and tell 
what the parts are called; what part of the whole each 
part is; what part of the whole two parts are, etc. Let 
them tell how many eighths are equal to one-fourth. If 
two eighths make one-fourth, what do four eighths 
make? What part of the whole is two-fourths ? 


C. E. BRAINERD. 
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TABLE-T ALK. 


The following are the names and peculiarities of the 
the “Club.” The recent interesting discussion we re- 
ported is first of several that are to follow. Next week 
we expect to give one on “Strikes,” in which we shall 
report the substance of Goopr’s remarks on the “‘ Duty 
of Teachers to Strike.” 

Adams. A capitalist, an old man. 

Brown. An old Californian ; poor health. 

Campbell. A grocer, very fat. 

Drew. A civil engineer, very lean. 

Everett. Manager of a daily paper. 

Farwell. Merchant, rich. 

Hartwell. No business, bachelor. 

Ivison. A broker, strong temperance man. 

Jacobson. Railroad man, a little inclined to drink. 

Kraupt. A retired minister, widower. 

Goode. Teacher, principal of a public school. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


MORE ABOUT SWITZERLAND. 


(From last JouRNAL.) 
NATURE IN SWITZERLAND. 














Alpine Sunsets. 


Often at the close of a rainy afternoon, the clouds, just 
before the sun goes down, break, roll up, sometimes dis- 
perse, as if by magic, in the glory of these crimson rays 
that come darting upon them, and piercing every rift. 
Many a time have I watched the vapors around a mountain 
peak curling lightly upwards and melting away into the 
sky, till at last the unclouded summit glowed with flushes 
of orange or rose, ere it grew pale and dead in its shroud 
of fresh-fallen snow. 

From T. G. BoNNEY’s Alpine Regions. 


The Golden Eagle and its Eyrie. 


High up among the steepest cliffs of the Alps the golden 
eagle builds itseyrie. It is the fiercest of all birds, no one 
can tame its wild spirit, and it seems to have a spite against 
men for daring to come near its dominions. It uses such 
caution in going to and from its nest that it can seldom be 
found, and when it is, to attempt to go near it is dangerous 
business. If the old eagle finds any one in the vicinity of 
its eyrie it swoops down upon him, tears fatal gashes in his 
flesh with its talons, and splits his head open with one blow 
from his powerful beak. 





The Chamois. 


Its agility is something extraordinary. It can spring 
across chasms six or seven yards wide, and with a sudden 
bound leap up against the face of a perpendicular rock, and 
merely touching it with its hoofs rebound again in an oppo- 
site direction to some higher crag, and thus escapes from 
& spot where, without wings, egress seems impossible. 
When reaching upward on his hind legs, the fore hoofs 
resting on some higher spot, it is able to streatch to a con- 
siderable distance, and with a quick spring will bring up 
its hind quarters to a level with the rest of its body, and 
with all four hoofs close together, stand poised upon a rock 
not broader than your hand. 

The gambols of a herd of chamois are most pleasing ; they 
leap up, springing like skip-jacks from their Jong hind legs, 
run round and round, up and down and even sideways, with 
great nimbleness, reminding one nota little of the antics 
of a party of lambs. If disturbed, they gaze fixedly toward 
the spot whence the noise comes till they have discovered 
what is wrong; then, unless danger is imminent, with a 
shrill “phew” move up leisurely toward their rocky fast- 
nesses, halting now and then to look back, and again utter- 
ing the cry as they renew their mareh. 

—From T. G. Bonngy’s Alpine Regions. 








TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 


A Tourist in Disguise. The simple people of the moun- 
tains are quite shy and rather suspicious of strangers; so 
that the best way for a traveler to become acquainted with 
their lives and characters, is to dress as they do, speak 
their language, and be one of them. Mr. Grohman, a 
traveler, who has written a great deal about these people, 
did this and met with some very funny adventures while 
so disguised. ‘‘One day,” he says, “as I was lying full 
length on the short grass besking in the warm afternoon 
sun on the heights of this (the Malreier Thor!) pass, I per- 
ceived a group of tourists slowly climbing the narrow path. 
I retreated to a patch of rhododendrons a few yards off in 
order to be out of the way, and was just taking up my rifle 
in order to turn my steps Kals-ward, when a hasty excla- 
mation from one of the ladies made me hasten to get away. 
She wished to sketch me as a typical Tyrolese chdmois- 
hunter. The brother ran after me, but I excused myself, 
in German, of course. I was pressed for time, and had a 
walk of two or three hours before me. But this only got 
me in a worse scrape.” The result was that, finding he was 
going their way, he was “ pressed into service,” obliged to 
carry their bundles and shawls, and pilot them to Kals. 
Just before he reached the hotel, where he was well known, 
he attempted to get away, but a friend happened along just 
at the moment and let out the secret of his identity. The 
tourists made many apologies and all went off to dinner 
and had a merry time. 


Eagle Hunting. 

A traveler, fond of wild adventures, once heard that a 
golden eagle’s nest had been found in his vicinity. He en- 
gaged six strong wood-cutters to go with him, and in a 
few hours reached the place. By means of strong ropes he 
was lowered to the nest. Two young eagles were in it. He 
secured them and gave the signal to be pulled up, and was 
slowly raised from the cliff where he had stood. A dark 
object came whizzing down past him, but he supposed it 
was a stone and paid no attention to it. Suddenly he found 
that he was not ascending, the pulling had ceased. He 
waited and waited, but the rope did not move. He shouted 
and thought he heard a faint response of “‘ wait,’’ “ pa- 
tience.” He waited an hour, two hours, and still he was 
suspended over the frightful rocks, a thousand feet be- 
low, in danger every minute from an attack from the old 
eagles if they should return. To make matters worse, a 
terrible storm came up. He was soon drenched to the skin, 
and the lightning played around him as if in mockery. 
Two more hours passed ; the storm had cleared away, and 
still the rope did not move. At last he felt it moving again; 
in a few minutes he was on the rock above. Then they told 
him what the trouble had been. The falling object which 
he had scarcely noticed was the wooden block that had 
been placed on the sharp edge of the rock, over which the 
rope passed, to keep it from being cut. They did not dare 
to continue pulling after that fell, for fear of wearing out 
the rope and dashing him at once to destruction. So one 
of their number went to the nearest tree, quite a distance 
away, felled it, and was bringing it up, when the storm 
came on. A flash of lightning so stunned him that it was 
along time before he recovered enough to join the men 
with the wood. Then a new block was made, and he was 
pulled safely up. 


The Eayle. 


He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun, in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 





The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And hke a thunderbolt he falls. 


—TENNYSON, 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





The sunshine is a glorious thing, 
That comes alike to all, 

Lighting the peasant’s lowly cot, 
The noble’s painted hall. 

Think not of far-off duties, 
But of duties which are near ; 

And, having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere. 

He who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 

—ALICE CARY. 


But whatever you are, be true, boys! 
Be visible through and through, boys ; 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The cheating and palming, 

In fun and in earnest, be true, boys. 





Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for ahermitage. 


Fill up the hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past 

Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Think truly and thy thought 
Shall the world famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


—BRYANT. 





Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart ?—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 

> —JOAQUIN MILLER. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The bill reported from the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
providing for an international conference, authorizes the Presi- 
dent to invite the Governments of Mexico and Central and South 
America to join the United States in a conference to be held in 
Washington for the purpose of discussing and recommending 
some plan of arbitration for the settioment of disagreements and 
disputes that may hereafter arise between them, and of consider- 
ing questions relative to the improvement of business intercourse 
between them. 


Latest reports from the Minnesota cyclone place the number of 
killed at 75, and the wounded at 125. Four hundred houses at 
Sauk Rapids were torn down in five minutes. 


SevaToR LOGAN made an eloquent appeal recently for the abo- 
lition of secret executive sessions. In this particular Mr. Loga:. 
represents the free, open, democratic sentiment of the country. 


San Marino, in North-east Italy, is the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the worid, and after an existence of fourteen centuries 
it has suddenly awakened to the progress of the times and has 
contracted for a line of railway which “ will traverse the entire 
republic.” That is, if it goes straight across the country it will 
be twenty-two miles long. It is a government enterprise, and 
probably will result in an increase of the revenue of the republic, 
which is less than $15,000. 


SPEAKER CARLISLE recently appointed the committee under 
the Curtin resolution, which is to investigate the labor troubles 
in the west. 


Lord Harrington objects to Mr. Gladstone's plan of settling 
the Irish question because it modifies the organizationof the Em- 
pire without any previous expression of judgment from the 
English voters. The House of Commons has no right to initiate 
legislation of such importance without first ascertaining the wil! 
of the country on the subject. 


Mr. Chamberiain, M.P., urges four objections to the proposed 
legisiation : it excludes the Irish members from Westminster ; it 
renounces the exercise of the right of imperial taxation; it sur- 
renders the appointment of judges and magistrates; and it con- 
fers supreme authority on the Irish Parliament in ali matters not 
specially excluded from its jurisdiction. Rather than vote for 
this scheme, Mr. Chamberiain said he would vote for separation 
pure and simple. 


The New York Times is responsible fur the statement that we 
collected in twenty years twenty million dollars in taxes on for- 
eign lumber, which is in effect a bonus to encourage the cutting 
of trees, while we have during the same time given thirty-five 
million acres to encourage tree-planting. Imagine a father pay- 
ing his son a dollar for every tree h° cuts down, and a dollar and 
a half for every tree he plants in the same park. That is what we 
are doing now ! 


There were recentiy two thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven arrivals at Castle Garden, a majority of them Germans. 
This is by no means the largest day's work ever done there, but 
the total is enough to depopulate a large village in the Old World, 
and buiid up one in the New. There are many places famous in 
history without one-half of that number of inhabitants. 


London dispatches say: “ It is believed in government circles 
here that Turkey, rather than go to war, is willing to cede terri- 
tory to Greece in accordance with the Berlin treaty.” 


Strikes are costly. An editorial in the Age of Steel represents the 
logs to the whole Southwestern region as very great. It estimates 
that the railroad supplies of the Missouri Pacific for the months of 
March, April,and May, would have involved an outlay probably 
of $2,000,000, no part of which the company ts now willing to 
make; that the agricultural implement manufacturers have suf- 
fered beavily from inability to reach the agricultural regions in 
time for this season's work; and that building operations have 
come to a standstill, one estimate placing the amount of capital 
ready for, but withheld from, new buildings at $3,000,000. 


The difference between France and the United States is very great, 

while our own national! debt has been steadily diminishing, that of 
France has been steadily accumulating. It is now roughly esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000,000, and the Government, in order to 
meet its floating indebtedness, is about to add to this immense 
liability the further sum of nearly $400,000,000. This will provide 
for 1886-87, with the depressing prospect of a further addition in 
the following year. Unfortunately, France is just now ill pre- 
pared to bear its heavy burden. The wine industry is prostrated ; 
in the sugar market German competion is carrying all before it ; 
and in wheat and meat, India, Australia, and the United States are 
making steady inroads upon French production. These circum- 
stances combine to create a general commercial depression, and 
this in turn reduces the income from taxation at the very time 
when the debt is steadily rising and the interest account steadily 
increasing. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


FOREIGN—JAPAN. 


Mrs. JAMEs Kina Newton writes in The Independent of the 
good that has come to the women of Japan since the introduction 
of the American common school. Shesays: “The number of 
girls in the common schools in 1882 was 930,000, and there were 
3,300 women teachers. This does not include those studying with 
private teachers, or in private schools, which the higher classes 
mostly prefer. In many of those families, whose sons are abroad 
in Europe and America, the daughters are receiving at home such 
instruction as they can get in those languages which will enable 
them to keep in communication with their brothers, and in sym- 
pathy with them. I know of a family where three or four sisters 
write to their brothers in this country in English.” Mrs, Newton 
further observes that the education of women in the middle and 
lower classes is not at all keeping pace with the education of men. 
Effort seems to be needed in influencing parents of those classes 
to atcend to the education of their daughters, and steps have 
been taken to induce the government to make a certain standard 
of education compulsory. 

COLORADO. 

In some portions of Colorado, teaches have to travel 250 miles to 
reach the county-seat in order to pass the teachers’ examination. 
~——The convention of county superintendents, April 15, wasa 
successful meeting. About half of the county superintendents 
were in attendance.——The work of the county superintendents : 
“ Arbor Day,” “‘ Improvement of our Country School,” * County 
Superintendents’ Meetings,” and ** Teachers’ Conventions,” were 
some of the vital topics discussed. State Supt. Cornell is deserv- 
ing of great credit for calling this convention, the first ever held 
in the state.-——Since 1878 Greeley has followed the practice of 
selecting a lady member of the school board, and it has had the 
effect of interesting the mothers more thoroughly in the matter 
of school work and management, and at the same time the lady 
member has been an invaluable aid in the matter of the selection 
of teachers. So far in their experience she has not failed to bring 
to the position the necessary business qualifications. 





FLORIDA. 


The Orange Co. institute at Apopka, was well attended, the 
teachers, in a body, expressed their gratitude to Supt. J. 8. Beeks, 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of the teachers, also to Dr. Y. H. 
Mason and J. M. Stuart, for their able addresses. The chairman, 
Prof. D. Y. Hoyt, and the secretary, Prof. R. M. Smith, also came 
in for a vote of thanks for their faithful discharge of duties. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The school system of the Cherokee nation is something of which 
they are justly proud. Their male seminary, one and a-half miles 
from the capital, isa fine building three stories high, with an ob- 
servatory, from which one can have a fine view of the country 
for many miles around. The tuition is free, and the books are 
furnished by the nation. The number in attendance last term was 
158. All the higher branches of an academic course are taught in 
this institution. 

The female seminary, four miles southeast of Tahlequah, is 
similarly constructed, with an attendance of 150. The principal, 
like the principal of the male seminary is white, but many of the 
assistant teachers are Cherokees. 


LOUISIANA. 


The closing exercises of the State Normal School, at Natchi- 
toches, took place Apri. 28.——An institute, conducted by Dr. 
Sheib, of the Natchitoches State Normal School, will be held at 
New Orleans, June 14-18, He will be aided by his corps of assis- 
tants, and Col. Nicholson will contribute some lectures on arith 
metic.-—-Supt. Sheib has secured Prof. Alonzo Reed, author of 
Reed & Kellogg’s grammars, to assist in the coming institute 
work, 

MICHIGAN. 

The Van Buren Co, Teachers’ Association meets at Lawton, 
May 7 and 8,——J. E. Lemon, formerly of the Rock school, Lan- 
sing, has been appointed principal at West Bay City high school. 
—Supt. C. T. Grawn, of Traverse City, has been unanimously 
re-elected at an increase of $200 in salary.——The Ann Arbor 
University has eleven Japanese students in attendance. The latest 
arrival was M. Mishima, son of the president of the university of 
Tokio. 


MINNESOTA. 

The following institutes have been appointed for the month of 
may: 

DATE. Counrty. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 
May 3, Cottonwood, Windom, T. H. Kirk, 8. E. 
May 3, Centre, J.T, McCleary, W. 

ay Dodge, Dodge . W. pen jeary, st. 

May 3, Benton, Sauk Rapids. Cc. W. G. H EK. 

K. Jooqes. 

May 10, Meeker, Dassel, Cc. W. G. Hyde, a 
May 10, Wilkin, Breckenridge, J. iF: PMecleary, BE. 
May 17, Brown, New Ulin, J.T. Ve 

H, Kirk. 

Nay 17, Waseca, Waseca. Cc. W. G. Hyde, 8. 

May 24, Yellow Modicine, Canby, C. W. G. Hyde, T. 
4 “ - H. Kirk. _ 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Commencement exercises at Zion Wesley College, will take 
place, May 3l,and June l,and 2, Pres. J. C. Price has been very 
successful in raising funds for the building. The Hon, Wm. E. 
Dodge gave $5,000 on condition that twenty more were raised. 
This has been done, and the institution is now in working order. 
—tThe next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Kittrell, July 7. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Gro. A. Daoxsy, well known as assistant clerk of the house of 
representatives for the past two sessions, has been engaged as 
principal of the graded school in ward 1, Penacook. Mr. Dickey 
has been very successful as principal of the Hillsborough Bridge 
schools.——Miss Mary Stanton has been elected teacher at the high 
school at Manchester, at a salary of $500 per annum, and Miss 
Minnie E. Littlefield has been elected a substitute at the same 
institution.—A portrait of the late Prof. Proctor, the accom- 
plished teacher of the G-eek language and literature jn Dart 








mouth College, is now being painted for the college gallery. Prof. 
Proctor graduated in 1864. He studied for the ministry at An_ 
dover. He was then tutor in Dartmouth from 1868 to 1870, and 
professor from 1870 to 1879, when he died. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Jersey City Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held April 21. Mrs. Mary Nickerson read a paper 
on “ Color ;” Mr. C. A. Hoyt read a paper on “ The Tonic Sol-Fa 
System of Teaching Music,” illustrated by Exercises in Sight- 
Reading by a class of pupils from School No. 8. 


NEW YORK, 


Mr. W. A. WADSWORTH, of Geneseo, N. Y., has offered three 
prizes for the best examinations passed by those who may enter 
the state normal school at Geneseo, at the beginning of the next 
school year. The prizes are as follows: A first prize of $100; a 
second prize of $60 ; a third prize of $40. Those desiring to com- 
pete fog the prizes should observe the following regulations : The 
examinations will be held at the normal schoo! building, beginning 
at 9 o’clock A. M., on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. Al) persons desir- 
ing to compete for the prizes must be present at the time, and on 
the day specified. Any one who has not previously attended the 
school, and wh? is not less than sixteen years of age may compete 
for the prizes. Every one competing for the prizes must sign a 
pledge to teach in the schools of the state of New York. One- 
half the amount of the prize to which any one is entitled will be 
paid at the close of the first term, and the rest at the close of the 
school year, provided he has been in attendance during the whole 
year. The examinations will be upon arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, reading, spelling, and history of the United States. It is 
expected that all the applicants will be thoroughly versed upon 
the subjects named. In addition to the examinations specified, 
every candidate will be required to write a composition of not 
less than four hundred words upon a theme drawn from one of 
the following works: Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish ;”’ Cooper’s “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 

Pror. MCMILLAN, of the Utica Academy, has encouraged his 
pupils in the establishment of a literary paper, entitled * The Aca- 
demic Observer.” It is quite a promising young periodical, a 
credit to the academy and its superintendent. 


The following institutes will be held during the next two weeks: 


DATE. CounrTY. PLACE. CONDUCTORS. 
May 3, Albany, So. Bethleham, = * uel -y Albro, Henry 
nford. 
May 3, Queens, Hempstead, James Johonnot, John H. 
nch. 
May 10, Livingston, Mt. Morris, Hee R. Sanford, Chas, 
2 es. 
May 10, Westchester, Peekskill, John H. French, Samuel 
H. Albro, 


OHIO. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. have established a tech- 
nological school at Mount Clare, Baltimore, ** for the promotion 
of a higher course of instruction for the apprentices than that 
now pursued,” with the view of affording the young men in its 
employ opportunities for obtaining a libe al technical education. 
The company bears the expense of the education of the apprenti- 
ces and cadets, and in consideration thereof expects the privilege 
of availing itself of their services, at fair salaries, for at least three 
years after their graduation In their appointment to the school, 
preference is to te given, other things being equal, to the sons of 
employees who have been killed or injured in the company’s ser- 
vice ; and free tuition is given to those only who are sons of em- 
Ployees having been in the service of the company for over five 
eonsecutive years. 

© PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Corsica Classical and Normal Institute, with Prof. 8. A. 
Saxman, principal, and Mrs. Maggie A. Saxman, assistant prin- 
cipal, has been increasing in popularity. The extended acquaint- 
ance of the principal has brought a number of former pupils of 
his from a distance of several hundred miles. Prof. John F. 
Shanor, one of the teachers of Duff's Commercial College; Prof. 
John C. Lea, son of the Rev. Dr. R. Lea; and Miss Mary = 
Brooks, have been added to the faculty. 


TEXAS. 


The following are some of the good things on the program of 
the Teachers’ Association, to be held at Austin, June 29—July 1: 

Paper—-* Child Nature,” by Miss 8, Rosella Kelly, of Rockdale ; 
Discussion by Miss Cora Baldwin, Huntsville. 

“ Pestalozzi, his Lifeand Work,’ Mrs. Anna J. H. Pennybacker, 
Tyler, and Miss Mary L. Redmond, San Antonio. 

“ Spelling, Old and New,” Mrs. J. W. Bradfield, Sulphur Springs, 
W. M. Crow, Galveston. 

“ Froebel, His Life and Work,” Miss Nannie Dawson, San An- 
tonio, W. W. Works, Midlothian. 

** Qualifications of a Primary Teacher,” Mrs. 8. J. Merrick, San 
Antonio, P. A. Dowlen, Farmersville. 

** Needed School Legislation,” T. G. Arnold, Galveston, J. A. H. 
Granbury, Mount Pleasant. 

“The County Academy, Historical and Legal,” James M. Car- 
lisle, Whitesboro, W. A. Banks, Bryan. 

“ Educational Value of Drawing,” Mrs. Z. L. Hunt, Decatur, 
Geo. M. Roach, Abilene. 

“Teach to Think,” Harry F. Estell, Huntsville, R. B. Cousins, 
Mineola. 

“The High School Question,” H. Lee Sellers, Galveston, J. R. 
Griffin, Belton. 

“ Are Latin and Greek Essential to Thorough Education,” W. 
H. Long, Waco, C. C. Cody, Georgetown. 

* Character Essential to Real Education,” Rev. R. C. Burleson, 
Waco, R. G. Horsley, Dripping Springs. 

“Relation of Education to the State,” B. C. Hendrick, Frio 
Town, Rev. John Collier, Mansfield. 

“ County Superintendency,” A.D. Wallace, Richland Springs, 
M. M. Pittman, Longview. 

“ Teaching of Science asa Means of Development,” J. R. Dean, 
Huntsville, A. J. Robert, Colorado. 

“ Language,” H. Tallechet, Austin, Rev. L. A. Johnson, Tehua- 
cana. 
“County Schools; How to Improve Them,” J. E. Rodgers, 
Palestine, T. G. Harris, Plano. 

* Place of the University in the Public Schoo] System,” O. H. 
Cooper, Houston, Char'es Cariton, Bonham. 





PERSONALS. 


ProF. SEYMOUR, of Yale, has sailed for Greece, where he wil] 
take charge of the American school] at Athens. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Houmes takes a deep interest in the 
movement to protect birds from slaughter. “I am myself,” he 
says, “ more than tolerant of the somewhat intrusive intimacy of 
the English sparrow. No other birds outside of the barnyard let 
me come so near them—not even the pigeons. But still more am 
I indebted to the gulls and ducks, who during a large part of the 
year are daily visitors to the estuary of the Charles, on which I 
look from my library windows. I wish they could be protected 
by law, and if law cannot or will not do it, that public opinion 
would come between them and their murderers. Not less, cer- 
tainly, do [ feel the shame of the wanton destruction of our 
singing birds to feed the demands of a barbaric vanity.” 


PROFESSOR AND MRS. FRANCIS WAYLAND, of New Haven, 
have gone to Mexico for a couple of months. 

KoOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, & Japanese nobleman, who is visiting 
this country under instructions from the Emperor, with a view 
of establishing industrial schools in Japan, is in Philadelphia. 
He was recently shown the Manual Training and Industrial Art 
Schools and the Academy of the Fine Arts, and expressed himeelf 
pleased with the American methods of teaching the young. He 
speaks English fluently. 








NEW YORK CITY. 





The school-ship “ St. Mary’s ” is the nautical school of the Port 
of New York, and is under the special patronage of the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city. It trains lads for officers in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The pupils, who are supposed to be from 
New York, are instructed in the common school branches, as we)! 
as in seamanship and navigation. The St. Mary’s makes a cruise 
during the summer months. 


The necessity for a reformatory institution under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Education, where the most refractory 
truants and “ toughs” of the city can be housed, educated, reform- 
ed, and taught a trade, has often been presented. There are 
engaged in the work. of keeping the children of the slums in the 
schools for fourteen weeks each year twelve truant agents, who 
are handicapped by legal difficulties which prevent the arrest of 
the most incorrigible children. These agents can arrest the of- 
fender, take him to court, and have him committed to either the 
Catholic Protectory or the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents. The latter society, however, now refuse to re- 
ceive them. 

A VETERAN TRUANT AGENT 
said that in some of the schools great trouble exists owing to 
their inability to deal summarily with the offenders, “* The great 
difficulty we have to contend with in the enforcement of the law 
is to get authority to make arrests. Last year I handled over 
eight hundred cases, 182 of whom were truants returned to school, 
and 71 were non-attendants. After, by persuasion and threats, we 
get all we can into the schools, there remains a number of tough 
cases, expelled from school for one cause and another. Now 
when the teacher’s patienve is exhausted I take hold of them. I 
cannot arrest them and take them to court, because President 
Walker, who was a very conservative schoo! officer, insisted that I 
must first bring written authority from a parent or guardian. 
This rarely can be had. * Where will you put the boy?’ the 
parents ask. ‘In the Catholic Protectory,’ I reply, ‘or in the 
Juvenile Asylum.’ *‘Hasthe Board of Education no place for 
them?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then Iwon’t give up the boy,’ is the parent's 
ultimatum. 
CRIME IN SOME SCHOOLS. 

“ A few of these young reprobates do much to corrupt the other 
pupils. Tt is no use in disguising the fact,” the agent continued, 
“and nothing but the arrest of the offenders will eradicate the 
evil. We have evidences of it everv day. I will give you some 
cases in point. In Grammar School No. 21,in the First Ward, 
there is an incorrigible boy I have often returned to school. He 
can’t be kept there. Sometimes he has walked out of the school, 
gathered stones on the street, and hurled them through the win- 
dows. YetI can’t arrest him. Principal O’Brien says that as it is 
a violation of the city ordinance, he will have him arrested if he 
repeats the offense. 

A YOUNG THIEF A PUPIL. 

“ On my books I have a boy who frequently last year I placed in 
the primary department of Grammar Schoo! No. 51, in West 
Forty-fourth Street. He is a thief. On one occasion he broke 
open the trunk of a man lodging at his aunt’s house and stole $20. 
When detected he returned to his father. The fatber used to 
order him out of bed at all hours of the night to get beer, and one 
night attempted to throw him out of a window. Then he went 
to his aunt’s, but he spends nearly all his time up at the sheep 
yards. His aunt says he is always supplied with money. He evi- 
dently steals it. He is only thirteen years of age. I can’t arrest 

™m.” 

’ ANOTHER TRUANT AGENT 
aid: “ In another school an agent found a thirteen-year-old boys 
who makes it a practice to waylay the larger girls in out-of-the- 
way corners of the school premises and insult them. Yet he can- 
not be arrested. If expelled by the teacher he goes to another 
school. 

ANOTHER CASE 
is that of a most incorrigible boy, aged thirteen years, who goes 
to a children’s aid society school at times, full of beer and falls 
asleep. The teacher sends him home to sober off, and he remains 
away until caught again by the agent and returned to school.” 


THE ABOVE CASES 


are samples of many others almost daily brought to the attention 
of the truancy agents. It becomes proper to ask why do the 
school commissioners permit such a state of things to exist? 
Why does not the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
supply money for the case of little scoundrels such as are de- 
scribed above ? Where is the Society for the Prevention of Crime? 
Where. are the City Missionaries? Having thus called their atten- 
tion to these disclosures, it will be interesting te wait and watch 
for their/action. 
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LETTERS 


BotanNy.—I would like to do some work in sotany with 
FE eee ee Se 2 eat quite Rave Dee to Eee 
it up. I want to in’ them in work, and give them 
a love for the study, but botanical terms are so hard that I 
am afraid the learning of them will become a task instead 
of a pleasure. Can you give me some jm 7 


See ‘‘ General Exercises’ in the JoURNAL, April 17. Bear 
in mind that your endeavor is not to teach botanical terms 
or facts, but to so arouse the minds of your pupils that 
they will discover the facts and need the terms to express 
what they find out. 





THE CENTER OF POPULATION.—What is understood by 
the “ center of population ?”’ H. W.S. 
| If the area of the United States were a theoretical plane, 
and the average weight of the people were 100 lbs., there 
would be a point in the plane where it would just balance 
with its load. This point would be its center of gravity, 
and the same as the center of population. 

It moves gradually westward. From 1870 to 1880 it 
moved west fifty miles, and is now west of Cincinnati. It 
was once near Baltimore. N. B. WEBSTER. 


A RESPONSE TO C. C. D.—I am interested in C. C. D., of 
Georgia, who wants reading matter for her work. If she 
will send her full name and address it is ble my —— 
will be able to send something that interest her 
people, and so help her. I would like, for mutual benefit, 

correspond with some teacher e in this Southern 
missionary work. C. M. TACKENTHALL. 

Trenton, N. J. 

We have already received a number of responses to C. C. 
D’s appeal. We have also the following letter from the 
American Missionary Association, showing how much 
need there is for this matter: . ; 

We thank you very much for your kind reference to our 
work in the ScHooL JOURNAL of April 10. We shall be 
very happy indeed to forward to parties that we know such 
reading matter as may be sent in tous. The demands for 
it are very many and very great, and weare grateful to you 
in the name of the poor for any aid you may give us. 

Yours very sincerely, 

56 Reade St., New York. A. F. BRARD. 

It would expedite matters if teachers would communicate 
directly with the society. The work of saving and up- 
lifting humanity is the one in which we are all engaged ; 
we shall be glad to introduce to each other all parties that 
can mutually assist each other. 


INDIVIDUAL TASTES.—The other day I came across this 
expression : “A subject is good for a child precisely in pro- 
portion to his liking for it.” Now I have a pupil who 
doesn’t like arithmetic. Would I not be ng my 
duty if I allowed him to omit that im t study, on the 
supposition that because it does not please him it does him 
no good? Do you think that there is any truth in the ex- 
pression, or doesn’t it apply in the case I have given. 

Two very important principles apply to the case you 
mention. The first is, that whatever a child shows an in- 
terest in, is the thing to which his mental activities will 
most readily respond. His mind is in harmony with that, 
and just as a loosened window-pane or piece of paper will 
sometimes vibrate when a certain key upon the piano is 
struck, so his mind will respond when a certain subject is 
presented to it. He mentally wakes up and bestirs himself- 
Then principle number two comes in. “Mental activity in 
one direction tends to promote mental activity in other 
directions.’’ Now if you are anxious to interest your pupil 
in arithmetic, find out what things he can be interested in: 
get him thoroughly aroused on these, then find a way of 
introducing a little arithmetic into them, increasing as 
your case improves. If you are afraid his parents would 
be dissatisfied with you for not pushing him in every direc- 
tion, see them, and show them what you are trying to do. 


SPELLING.—How and when should spelling be taught in 
rimary schools? I do not see how children can write in- 
igently until they know the letters apart, nor how they 
can know them apart except by their names and sounds. 


Ww 

Neither do I see how writing can be taught y 

without the children first learning to one letter 
another. And yet we are taught the little oues 


fro’ 
shauna write the first word they read. But should system- 
atic instruction in writing quite as soon as EY. .. 


In spite of all our efforts there will cling to us the old 
idea that spelling is only the naming of the letters ofa 
word. It is this, but it is more; it is the placing of them 
in their proper order. That order becomes fixed in the 
child’s mind by repeatedly and closely observing the form 
of the word, as he is obliged to doin copying it. But it 
takes time—a whole year usually—for the form of the com- 
mon words to become clearly and accurately fastened in 
the mind. By attempting to hasten matters by asking the 
child to reproduce them before this is accomplished, we 
teach him to guess at the word, and so mistakes arise. But 
at the same time that he is learning the forms of words by 
copying, he may also be learning the forms of letters. Be- 
ginning the very first day, he makes a slate full of i’s ; after 
he can do these well, he learns to make u’s. He knows 
what he is making, but nothing of the use which he will 
have for it, Some day he will make the discovery, and it 


will fill him with joy, that the letter “i” is in the word 
“his,” and he will begin to look for others. One great 
trouble at thisstage is with the parents—unless they are 
taught better, they will think that Johnny should be able to 
say “‘d-o-g, dog,” and perhaps, “ b-a, ba, k-e-r, ker, baker,” 
long before that. 


PrizEs.—Do you not think it is well sometimes to give 
studious and o: U.prets comanta Sat gees Sebastes | 
No, most decidedly. There is a greater reward for good 
behavior than any gift or favor can be. It is the conscious 
self-approval that always follows right action. This is the 
only reward that they can look for in after life for deeds of 
kindness, uprightness, or self-sacrifice. They must learn 
to value it now. Anything that will awaken this feeiing, 
anything that will direct their attention to it, may be used. 
It may be aroused by the teacher’s approval, expressed 
only by a look, or a low word that no one else can hear. 
Attention may be called to it by stories. One excellent 
illustration, strength of the inward monitor, may be found 
in Pansy’s “Three People.” “‘Tode,” astreet Arab, was 
standing near a‘gentleman at a counter one day, when a 
ten-dollar bill floated out of the gentleman’s hand without 
his knowledge, and fell ‘on the floor close to Tode, who at 
once put his foot. upon it until the man was gone, then 
picked it up carelessly, and put it in his pocket. Immedi- 
ately his conscience began to accuse, and he to excuse the 
act. The dispute continued long after Tode went to bed 
that night ; at midnight he ended it by jumping out of bed, 
dressing himself, and taking the money back to the man. 
The dialogue is humorously but very forcibly ‘related by 
the clever author, and will make a strong impression on a 
child’s mind. A great deal may be done towards creating 
a proper sentiment in the school-room, by reading such a 
story and letting ‘the children comment upon it. In the 
height of their interest they will make very frank state- 
ments, usually on the right side ; the few who take a wrong 
view will be corrected by the others. Children are more 
easily influencedby the public opinion of their little world 
than by the axioms of the teacher. 


REPRESENTATIVE Essays. Selected from the Series of 
‘Prose Maste from the Modern Essayists.’”” New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 395 pp. 
Within the limit of the 319 pages which compose this 

book, is found the following masterpieces, being complete 

essays, and specimens of effective literary style and ex- 
pression : The Mutability of Literature, a coloquy in West- 
minister, by Washington Irving; Imperfect Sympathies, 
by Charles Lamb: Conversation, by Thomas De Quincey ; 

Compensation, by Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Sweetness and 

Light, by Matthew Arnold; on Popular Culture, by John 

Morley; on Certain Condescension in Foreigners, by 

James Russell Lowell; on History, by Thomas Carlyle; 

History, by Thomas Babington Macauley ; The Science of 

History, by James Anthony Froude; Race and Language, 

by Edward A. Freeman: and Kin Reyond Sea, by William 

E. Gladstone. 

These sketches from the “‘ Prose Masterpieces” are de- 
signed more especially for the needs of students and teach- 
ers, and they have been selected with special care with the 
view of meeting the taste of advanced, thinking young 
people; and while they are deep and thoughtful, they can 
not fail to interest even the youngest who will read them. 


THE WoRD-METHOD : ITs History.—Will you please tell 
me something about the of the word-method ? Was 
it an accidental discovery, or did some one evolve it out of 
his brain, try it, and find that it worked well ? G. M. 

An accident, or rather an incident, furnished the idea of 
teaching children words instead of letters, but if the teacher 
who first cherished the idea had been one of the let-well- 
enough-alone kind, he would not have been so open to the 
reception of a new idea. The incident was this: A teacher 
in a country school was one morning waiting for his break- 
fast in the family sitting-room. A little four-year-old girl 
climbed into his lap and began prattling; she spoke of her 
father, who was milking the cow. As they talked about 
the cow, the teacher’s eye lighted on the word cow in the 
newspaper he had been reading. He showed it to the little 
girl, and told her what it was. Her eyes kindled; she 
caught the paper, jumped out of his lap and ran to her mo- 
ther, exclaiming, “I know what it means; I know what it 
means. It is a cow, just like what papa is milking!” and 
she pointed out the word to her mother. It was Newton 
and the falling apple over again. He at once began to ex- 
periment, not only with this little four-year-old girl, but 
with the beginners in the school. The lessons were pre- 
pared in the evening, and in the morning printed on the 
blackboard, and he, himself, taught them to the children 
with the most marked—the most wonderful success. There 
were no unpleasant tones, no drawling ; the children read 
in pleasant, natural tones, giving the emphasis and- inflec- 
tions of the playground. From time to time these lessons 
were printed, and formed page or hand cards. The children 
became very much interested in reading them. They read 
them in and out of school. They read them anywhere— 
everywhere one would listen. At first all the parents were 
very much pleased. But, alas! there was trouble ahead. It 
was soon discovered that the children could not spell the 





words—that they did not even know the names of te let 


ters! Some of the parents “waited on the teacher,’ and 
left with him unpleasant memories. Others had faith that 
“that teacher knows what he is about.”” There was a good 
deal of talking, and what the teacher was doing became 
noised abroad. 

That fall a Teachers’ Institute was held at Watertown, 
twelve miles away. Our teacher wassentfor. The IN- 
STITUTE wanted to know what the “new thing” was. For 
a week it was explained, illustrated, discussed. Then the 
following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That having heard an exposition of a new 
method of teaching children to read, by J. Russell Webb, 
we are of opinion that the interests of our schools require 
its publica and we ourselves to use our efforts 
to introduce its use into our schools should it be published. 


Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be —_ by_our 
chairman and secretary and presented to Mr. Webb. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., E. 8S. BARNEs, Chairman. 

Oct. 20, 1846. J.L. MONTGOMERY, ; 
A Watertown bookseller (Joel Greene) was present. He 
offered to publish an edition at his own expense—and he 
did, that fall, 1846. This edition bore the title: “John’s 
First Book; or, the Child’s First Reader.” And so the 
method was crystalized. 


Nieut GLassEs.—Admiral Porter, in his graphic account 
of the bombardment and capture of the forts on the lower 
pee oy makes pognens mention of viewi 
through “night glass.” Will you pease ll us how 
such , 2 are constructed ? I find nothing on the ant 
in our works on optics. Cc. B. 

A night glass is the simplest spy-glass possible, with two 
lenses. It is an astronomical telescope, and shows objecis 
inverted, A day glass, or terrestrial telescope, has two or 
more additional lenses to show the object erect. Every 
lens absorbs and reflects some light, hence when there is 
but little light, as at night, the extra lenses are not used. 
Thus, the day glass is made into the night glass, which has 
but two lenses. See ‘‘ Olmstead’s Philosophy.” 

N. B. WEBSTER. 


sciemwes (?) 


THAT.—When may that be omitted in introducing an ob 
jective clause ? 8. L. 


If, lest, whether, what, which, who, how, when, whence 
where, why, and that may introduce the object clause 
When the object clause is a direct quotation or a direct 
question, or when one of the above conjunctions is used to 
introduce the object clause, that is omitted. If, however 
the object clause is complex, and one of these conjunctions, 
introduces its dependent clause, that may still be retained. 

Ex. 1. I did not know when you came. 

Ex. 2. I did not know that when you came, he went, 

That may be omitted, as an object clause (connective, at 
any time without changing the meaning, since, unlike the 
other noun-clause connectives, it has but one office, viz , to 
connect. But while the meaning would not be changed by 
its omission, a law which is recognized in grammar to be 
as binding as any on which meaning is based, demands its 
use, viz.,euphony. Its office, like that of the article before 
nouns, is to render what follows less abrupt ; the sentence 
strikes the ear as more finished, and it also’ adds a slight 
emphasis to the following clause. This lattermay be owing 
to the fact that a little of its original meaning may stil] 
cling to it. It was formerly in this connection a demon- 
strative pronoun, standing for the object clause and used to 
throw emphasis on that part of the sentence. Ex. “He 
said that he did it,”” meaning formerly, “ He did it, he said 
that.” L. E. Boipry. 


THINGS TO INTEREST.—I am striving to make my school a 
wide-awake one. Whenever the children get sleepy or rest- 
less I lay aside the routine work and introduce something 
so break up the monotony. But I find that it is a great tax 
to keep supplied with enough of these ‘‘ varieties” so that 
they not have to be repeated, and so become an old 
story. Could you su t some to me, or refer me a few 
sources from which I may keep my list cmeenee. TD 

We will mention a few ; perhaps some of our readers can 
suggest more. Nearly every family in a district has one or 
more ‘‘ curiosities’’—a piece of coral that a sailor uncle or 
friend has brought them, a piece of a meteor that some one 
picked up once upon a time, an Indian arrow-head, an old 
coin, etc., etc. Children are always interested in these things; 
they will all have something to say or to ask ; they will tell 
about what they have at home, and will bring it for the 
others to see. They may be allowed to take turns in bring- 
ing things, and be prepared to tell something about what 
they bring. The teacher also knowing two or three days 
beforehand what is to be brought, will have time to hunt 
up something interesting to tell. The manufacturers fur- 
nish an almost inexhaustible list, then there are curiosities 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral life that will keep up the 
interest for a long time. A great variety of interesting 
chemical and philosophical experiments may be performed. 
The teacher should keep a note-book devoted to simple ex- 
periments indexed, arranged in order of progression, and 
containing full directions and cautions, so that the pupils 
may be allowed to work from it. Another variety of diver- 
sions is to have several pupils prepared to read a selection 
at a moment’s notice. After they are furnished with sub- 
jects, which they are not to show or speak of to the others 
they read it over and hold themselves ready to read to the 





others whenever called upon. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ALIENS. A Revel. A | Henry F. Keenan. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Western New York, pa the times just preceding, and 
of the Mexican war, is the scene this story. The 
“Aliens”? are an Irish boy and girl, who soon after 
coming to this country are deserted by their father, and 
shortly after are Jeft orphans by the death of their mother. 
They are honest, truthful, and innocent, and are adopted 
by a kind old gentleman, Dr. Marbury, one the most 
respected persons of his neighborhood. The girl, Norah, is 
a pretty, bright girl, and soon has many admirers ; but one, 
Darcy Warchester, gains her heart. His mother desires 
him to marry his cousin, which he will not do, and being a 
lieutenant graduate of West Point, he goes to the war then 
being carried on with Mexico, whither he is accompanied 
by Denny, Norah’s brother. During the progress of the 
war, Denny saves Darcy’s life and nurses him during his 
sickness. This has the effect of strengthening his love for 
Norah, and he returns intending to marry Norah immedi- 
ately. During his absence, through the machinations of 
his mother, Norah has been driven insane, which is heredi- 
tary with her, her mother having died in that condition. 
The ending is truly sorrowful, and is the one point in the 
plot with which we are disappointed. The book is well 
printed and neatly bound. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AvuTHOoRS. By Andrew Lang. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 

Under the fantastic guise of “‘letters,’”” Mr. Lang gives us 
his opinion of the different authors he addresses. In a 
word, the book is a series of critical estimates of the work 
of the writer’s favorites. For it is evident that he hasa 
genuine fondness for them all, in spite cf the acute criticism 
to which he subjects them. A curious feature of the work 
is the clever imitation of each author’s style, in the letter 
to him ; as Mr. Lang says in his preface, some of the letters 
are written rather to suit the correspondent than to express 
the writer’s own taste or opinions. One can imagine that 
some of the authors might feel specially flattered by this ; 
Byron, for instance, ought to be pleased that Mr. Lang ad- 
dresses him in that ‘‘ aimless, reckless, loose dispersion ”’ of 
rhyme, which characterizes the English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, and is Mr, Lang’s “‘ pet aversion.’’ 

All these reverend shades ought to be thankful for being 
80 well posted concerning the opinions of their work that 
prevail at the present day. And readers of to-day have 
cause to be equally grateful for so witty and entertaining 
a book. 


ToKoLoey. By Alice B. Stockham. Chicago: Sanitary 

Publishing Co. $2.00 

Complete and newer directions for the care of women 
during the entire period of pregnancy are given in this 
book, including instructions upon the diet, exercise, cloth 
ing, medical treatment, etc., to be followed in the absence 
of medical aid. Plain but valuable information for the 
care of an infant, its clothing, bathing, nursing, etc., is 
given, and the remedies for convulsions, diphtheria, croup, 
and other children’s diseases, are simple and effective. It 
contains practical thoughts on ventilation ; best food for 
physical strength and healthy growth of children ; direc, 
tions for medical baths, especially an inexpensive Turkish 
bath at home; gymnastics, etc. Healthy food is made pal- 
atable, suiting the fastidious taste of the invalid. 

Teachers will find here many points of value to them in 
the scbool-room, in the teaching of physiology and hygiene 
and in understanding child-nature. 


MODEL COMPOSITION CARDS. Iu five packets of twenty 
cards each. By Harlan H . New York: The 
Writers’ Publishing Company. 24 cents per packet ¢ 
series, $1.20. 

No one subject, perhaps, is more a source of vexation to 
teachers than composition writing. The choice of a theme 
suited to the pupil, the method of treatment, the infinite 
variety of suggestion necessary to draw out and expand the 
few ideas the pupil possesses is a never ending—not to say 
exceedingly difficult tast. 

So much is this felt to be so that but few teachers will 
take, or can find the necessary time and patience to point 
out the proper way for the construction of a composition. 
Left almost wholly to themselves, it 1s hardly to be won- 
dered at that essay-writing soon becomes profoundly dis- 
tasteful to most pupils. 

In the preparation of his composition cards, Mr. Ballard 
has given teachers a much needed aid, and has done it too 
ina most admirable way. These cards are not merely com- 
position cards in the essay-writing sense in which that term 
is usually understood. They suggest a wide variety of in- 
tellectual training, and fill a niche—and an important one 
—altogether unique in the school curriculum. 

It is not too much to say that, by the judicious use of 
these cards, the seed of authorship may be sown in many a 
young breast; and a talent developed, which in the ordi- 
nary course of school training might lie dormant forever. 

Under the heading of “inyention,” for instance, 
grouped a number of apt illustrations accompanied by just 
such hints as are needed to draw out the story-telling fac- 





admirable feature is the ‘‘ Question Writing” exercise, in 
which, by the skillful arrangement of a few well-timed 
questions the pupil is lead to frame astory by merely writ- 
ing the answers. 

The recording of observations from nature as given in 
the ‘Growth of a Plant,” “The Life of a Butterfly,” etc., 
etc., possessess the novel attraction of constructing a com- 
position on the instalment plan, and has quite as many 
features of an object-lesson as a composition. 

Taken as a whole, these cards form an important contri- 
bution to the text-book literature of the day, and their 
labor-saving characteristics bespeak for them a warm wel- 
come at the hands of the teachers. 

Mechanically, they are all that could be desired, except 
that they woul! have appeared to better advantage on 
white instead of tinted board. 


ForRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF CLEVELAND, O. B. A. Hinsdale, Superintendent. 
Prominent in the department of educational literature 

stand the reports of the boards of education throughout the 

country. The business side of the educational problem in 

Cleveland is presented in the report of the clerk of the 

board ; and strictly educational matters are treated by the 

superintendeat in a masterly manner, showing he is in 
true sympathy with the advanced ideas upon the subject. 

The exhaustive report of the president exhibits a fatherly 

interest in the culture of the masses. The several reports 

combine to form a volume of considerable value. The book 
is well printed on good paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 


ADAM HEPBURN’ A By Annie S. Swan. New York: 
Cassell & Co. $1.00 

The times of the Scottish Covenanters are faithfully re- 
corded in this story, which opens with the signing of the 
covenant, in Edinburgh, by which the subscribers pledged 
themselves to use every lawful means to recover the purity 
and promote the welfare of the church of Scotland. Things 
remained as they were for twenty-three years, when the 
king issued a proclamation for the imprisonment of all who 
still clung to the covenant. Trouble now began, and cul- 
minated in the king sending troops to disperse all conven- 
ticles and arrest the leaders. Among the latter was Adam 
Hepburn, the hero of this story. His wife was shot by an 
unfeeling trooper, and he thereupon made a vow that his 
sword would not rest idle, till he had taken as many lives 
of the king's troopers as his wife was years old. The story 
is replete with thrilling incidents, and the syx pathy of the 
reader is enlisted in behalf of the covenanters throughout. 
The book is well printed on good paper, with appropriate 
binding. 
LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER, AND A LITTLE LESSON TO SCHOOL- 
Grris. By Helen Ekin Starrett. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 75 cents. 
This is one of that class of bo-ks so rapidly enlarging in 
late years, and of which there can hardly be too many, 
directed tow:urd the cultivation of that finest of the fine 
arts—behavior. It is just such a book as any mother would 
do well to put in a dauggter’s hands. It contains thought- 
ful—though not by any means prosy—suggestions concern- 
ing self-control, aims in life, personal habits, society, con- 
versation, associates and friends, and kindred subjects, 
written by one that evidently perceives the underlying 
spirit which controls all truly polite and cultivated be- 
havior. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD BIENNIAL SUPPLEMENTS TO JOHN- 
sSON’s NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA, A-Z. Including an 
Appendix. New York: A. J. Johnson & Co. 

Johnson’s Cyclopedia is made on an entirely different 
plan from the other great works of reference. It is an 
original work both as relates to its plan and subject-matter, 
and even in the structure of its articles. In making the 
book the work was divided into thirty-one departments, 
and a responsible editor placed at the head of each, who 
had sole charge of the manner in which the work was done. 
In this way a systematic course was pursued, and the most 
eminent specialists, both in Europe and America, were 
employed to contribute to its pages. It answers ali sorts of 
biographical, historical, geographical, chemical, medical, 
and mechanical questions, and is especially full on Amer- 
ican subjects. It holds to-day the same relation as a work 
of reference on subjects, that Webster’s Dictionary does to 
words, On thousands of editorial tables it is used, because 
in a brief compass it affords just the information that is 
needed. In this volume the several countries treated are 
discussed geographically, historically, and politically in a 
concise but comprehensive manner, describing also the in- 
habitants, their religion and language, their education, in- 
dustries, and peculiar characteristics. Each description is 
accompanied by a map carefully drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this publication. Again, we find words or ex- 
pressions which have a special significance or value defined 
and explained at length; thus with the word census, we 
have the derivation and an explanation of its peculiar adap- 
tation in ancient and modern times, with remarks upon 
the censuses of each of the different countries of the world, 
during progressive stages, and a specially comprehensive 
review of the census of the United States, differing widely 


are | from the European type, from 1712 to the present time, 


marking it primarily as one of the great agents of enumer- 
ation and statistical report. Each of the different states of 





ulty in children of even tender years. Another altogether 


its rivers, lakes, bays, geological formation, zoological habi- 
tation, economic and financial standing, its educational 
rank, the governors and political and historical leaders, etc. 
Matters of the greatest importance, which have come to 
notice only during very recent years, are carefully and 
minutely treated; thus we find a description of the Yukon 
River of Alaska, by Lieut. Schwatka, who was the first to 
travel its whole length. The appendices include a review 
of errors corrected and additions made in articles pub- 
lished in former volumes of the Cyclopedia; a necrology 
sinee Nov. 30, 1879: yaluable law forms, compiled by 
Prof. George Chase, LL.B., of Columbia College Law 
School, New York; and other matters of vital import - 
ance and recent research. There is a two-page colored 
chart in five sections, giving the comparative heights of 
mountains and lengths of rivers of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
North America, and South America. These are a few of 
the many excellent features of this valuable book. 

THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. sof pe A. a Bevee. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1,50. 

In prepuring this book, the author has phy, the life 
and history of the ancient civilizations of the East, on the 
authority of the monuments which they have left to us. 

Egypt, with its race, geography and historical wonders; 
its chronology and history; religion and mythology; 
art, science, and literature; with its law, language, 
trade, and culture, complete the first chapter. The sec- 
ond chapter treats of Babylenia and Assyria, divided into 
parts, and discussed in a manner similar to Egypt. The 
Phoenecians, with their history, religion and mythology, 
art, science, and literature, government, and trade, com- 
pose the third chapter; followed by Lydia, the link that 
binds together, the geography and history of Asia and 
Europe. 

The last chapter is devoted to the Persian Empire, its 
celebrated historical characters, civil and military ; its re- 
ligion and mythology, art and literature, trade and man- 
ners. At the close of the volume a series of dynastic 
tables is found, comprising in full, The kings of Egypt; 
The Arabic writers; monuments; kings of Babylonia; 
kings of Assyria; Phoenecia; Lydia; Media; Ararat or 
Armenia, and Persia. It would be difficult to find three 
hundred and one pages more full of interest and informa- 
tion. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By J y= Stuart Mill. 

Abridged, witu Critical, Bibliographical, and Explanatory 
Notes. and a sketch of the History of Political mommy. 


By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 658 pp. 


An abridgement of the two volumes of Political Econ- 
omy, by John Stuart Mill, was undertaken by the author 
of this work with the view of making it more available as 
a text-book for colleges. Wherever it has seemed possible, 
American illustrations have been inserted in place of Eng- 
lish or Continental ones, and to make it of still greater in- 
terest to the reader in home-problems, twenty-four charts 
have been scattered throughout the volume, which bear 
upon our own conditions. The earlier pages ef the book 
have been given up toa sketch of the History of Political 
Economy, which aims to give the story o’ how we have 
arrived at our present knowledge of economic laws. This 
sketch is followed by a list of books which may be of great 
value for consultation. They are from noted English, 
French, and German authors, and consist of treatises of 
general importance on special subjects; dictionaries, 
reports, and statistics; after which are several pages 
devoted to preliminary remarks. 

The body of the volume is divided into five Books, which 
treat consecutively of production; distribution; exchange; 
influence of the progress of society on production and 
distribution ; the influence of government. These Books 
are divided into chapters, which are sub-divided into para- 
graphs. There are also two apendices—the first one giving 
brief bibliographies on the tariff, on bimetallism, and 
American shipping. Appendix II. consists of a number of 
questions and problems for the teacher’s use. Many small 
figures and diagrams are scattered throughout the text of 
the book, in order to suggest the concrete means of getting 
a clear grasp of a principle. 

There are twenty-four charts given, of great value, es- 
pecially useful in study of the political economy of our 
country, indicating, in finely executed designs, the Popula- 
tion of the Country, in its various phases; Production of 
Gold and Silver; Exports and Imports ; Grain Crops in the 
United States, etc., etc.,and are designed for class-room 
work. The make-up of the book is good, it has fine paper, 
clear, large type, and is in every way very valuable. 

CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 

mon Schools of San Francisco, Cal. Andrew J. Moulder, Super- 
intendent. 

Program of the Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 
Oswego, N. ¥.; Eleventh Session, July 12. to Aug. 20,1886. L. 
Sauveur, President and Director. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Centenary Biblical Institute, 
Baltimore, Md., 1885-6. Rev. W. Maslia Frysinger, President. 

Catalogue of Marietta College, Ohio, for 1885-86. Hon. Jotn 
Eaton, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Report of the Sub-Primary School Society for 1885; Free Kin 
dergartens. Miss Anna Hollowell, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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the United States is reviewed as to the face of the country, 


than at any other season. Try it. 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


—Will Hold Ite— 


ANNUAL SESSION 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW 


YORK, 


Three Weeks, from July 19 ‘to August 6, 1386, 


PRACTICAL—ILLUSTRATIVE—PROGRESSIVE. 

















FACULTY. 
Prof. W. BPAY University of ¥ M. 8. CA’ State Norma) yay | Wis. 
Dr. LARKIN D N Hetty m ROB’TC. METCALF, Supervisor Boston Schools. 
Prof. L. WANDE: ERSON, Eng. High Sch. Boston. CHAS. W. COLE, Supt. schools, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss M. 8. COOPER, Oswego Normal Sch., N. Y. A. H. KELLEY, School, Boston, 
Cc. F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. Normal School LDWIN SHEPARD, Gram. Sch, Newark NJ 
H. E. HOLT, I uctor Boston. Prof. W. W. SP Cook Co. Norma) Sch. Il. 
prof. T. M. BALLIET, 8 Supt. of Sc "s, Reading, Pa Miss J. M. ARMS, Teacher Natural Hist. Boston. 
CHAS. F. KING, Lewis ], Boston J. 8. COOLEY, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
WALTER 8. PERRY Supt. Drawing, "Worcester. JARED BARHITE. Sara N.Y 
Miss MARY L. VAN nN Wau EN, New York. Miso BELLE THOMAS, Co. Normal Sch. mu. 
Mig TERS. PARKER, Pein sa pennett Sch. Boston Prof. E. H. COOK, Prin. N’m! Sch. Potsdem, N 


Favorable club rates given. Send 
pages. For information on ail points, 


A PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE SUMMER VACATION FOR TEACHERS. 


15 DEPA ere ENTR 


edagogics, (Two Weeks.) Methods in Penmanship. (Three Weeks.) 
Teaching 





a in Germapy. (One ° Methods in Music. (i vo Weeks.) 
Week.) ©. Methods in Geog =o Cihree Weeks.) 

3. FB in its Application to Tcach- 12. Methocs in } rawin (Three Weeks.) 

» - Weeks., 12. Drawing as en Aid in Teaching. One Week. 
4. Methods in Language. (Two Weeks.) is. Kindergarten. (Three Wecks.) 
5. Methods in History. (Two Weeks.) . eer in ;chool Maragemert. (Two 
6. Methods im Arithmetic. (Three Weeks.) " Wee 
7. Methods in Natural History. (One Week.) 115. Model School. (Three W: eks.) 





se lene number L departments in daily operation and the low price of tuition for a complete 
course make the cost of instruction in this schoo! less than in any similar school in the country. 


Ji, fult deorttie ctrenter of tamntvfowr) CHABI ES FE KING Manager School of Methods, BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year's Session “sn°ac* City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A... Gratory.and Prof-of Oratory 


) at ore "s College, will open a 
Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Term commences Eyselient 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join School will send names. 
board and rooms. For further information address No. 7 Beacon Street. Bost 


a) npebesi oft 





The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “*:.™ Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


Principe. 





Chataugua Summer Sessions. 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist. 


July 10-31. “TEACHERS’ RETREAT.” 


STUDY OF PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, LECTURES. ILLUSTRATIVE EX- 
ERCISES, ABLE INSTRUCTORS. 


July 10-Aug. 21. ““SCHOOLS OF LANCUACES.” 


The following Gate are under the charge of capable and enthusiastic 
——— : . nch, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Sanskrit, Hebrew, English 
Literature. 


BRILLIANT GENERAL PROGRAM IN CONNECTION WITH BOTH. 
Send for 8-Page Pamphlet. For full particulars, hotel accommodations, etc., address 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y 


pees “ Studien und Plaudereien” first was published, Dr. Peabody, of 
Harvard College, wrote: ‘‘I have never seen a ing book for American 
learners of the German so admirably adapted to their need. I should be glad, for the 
sake of such learners, to recommend and promote its use.” The book has since been 
spread far and wide, thousands and thousands of volumes have the book profit, pleasure, 
and delight ; and in the numberless letters to the author, the k is spoken of as u 
blessing to the student of German. The success in the German classes of Stern’s 
School of Lan . of N. Y. City, is due to this book. The book is therefore recom- 
mended to every student, to every class, and to every teacher of German. (Studien 
und Plaudereien, I., $1. 35. Hengy Hott & Co., New York, Publishers.) 
The following ganphiets and programmes will be mailed to egplicnnte sending postage. 

yy ‘“‘A Plan for twenty-eight lessons in 

Ly “On the ment of German pe pan ll 

4. “ Programme of the oanmeeh © Summ 
Address (mentioning this Journal) to : 

STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, OF N. Y. CITY, 


27 East 44th Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues. New York City. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
REMOVED FROM 








AMHERST and BURLINGTON to QSWEGO, N, Y,,|% 





JULY 12 to AUCUST 20. 
OTOL. irene Bree Genes will be ready on March 5,and sent to 


AU VEUK, Green Street 
d Board. adartes MR. A C. TO MATTOON Os Ose ego, N. Y, 


CLENS FALLS TRAINING CLASS 


FOR TEACHERS OF GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The Program: 
applicants by Di. 1. 
For Rooms av 








AUG. tith TO AUC. 27th, INCLUSIVE. 
PRIMARY MA INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR WORK. 
Formerly = hy Mi if Sicily af Gite eas °F Boston, Mass. 
288... now 0 now 
Germantown, Pa. — 
NATURAL SCIENCE. ELOCUTION. 
Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Miss MINNIE SWAYZE, I 
Glens Faille, N. ¥. én Vassar College, now of New York. 
DRAWING. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Pror. H. P. SMITH, W. J. BALLARD. 
Supt. of Drawing in Brooklyn Schools, Principal Jamaica (N. ¥.) Public Schools. 


Tuition for above course, $5.00. Special classes 
Tuition for each, $5 00. Excelient board feomn rity to 84. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, ees 


Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


CASH PAID 
POR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION COPIES OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WwW. J. WEEDON 
25 Chambers St., New York. 


for ¢cts_ fo, pay postage. CENTER 
Centebrook, Ct. 


and A peoe 27. 
te de ot efor lnewe ues ug. 


WJ. BALLARD, 


Jamaica, Queens Co., N. Y. 











SAMPLE BOOK for 
FREE! 


6 CENTS" *"sunex Sie works fronton Cone 


49 Card Sam- 
ce 














200pieS rnd. Site: 








ECIAL NoT 
Ww ~ commence its fourteenth year, October 
THE BOSTON St ScHOOL OF ORATORY fitss-sceseersse os oe 
Delsarte System of Ex peasem. Complete 
Training. - eee ' ---v-y The newest thought and method 
OFkEm THUL BROWN, 

LIVE TEACHER WANTED at every County Institute, and 
meeting of teachers in this country. Teachers of large 
acquaintance and energy always do well. We want to 
hear “rom all who mean business. A large number of appoint- 

ments have been made with successful agents of last year. 
Address, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Cuiyron Puiace. N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 
NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEACHERS AGENCY. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


AGENCIES. 





\Texas Teachers’ Agency. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
REFERENCES: C. W. . Bardeen, Greener, N. Y. 


A. B. Watkins, Ph. D., Albany, N.Y. BM. Baker, 
S:ate Supt. Austin, Texas. 








Inter-State Teachers’ Agency. - 
Frascisco, CALIFORNIA. 


SYRACUSE, = * NEW YORE. Offers Pet Opportrpities to thore destring 
From Ques, 5. E. 8. ea So. Nor- tions as Teachers. Our main cffice, located in the 
walk, Ct., Mar. 13, 1 “ Out of zoting metropolis of the Wert. with pumerous 
41 applicants » with x of whom / Branch Offic: s 


in the East, I ae wy mise earnest repre- 
sentation at ra A one regttrat 

Co ence wanted with a suitable person 
tor the a es ent of ap Eastern Branch. Kefer- 
ep D.C. K. Adama, President_Corne!! University. 
D. M.L Do Oge, Prof. Michigan University. 


we have pe inter- 
views, we _ qmocted your 
to 


at $65 a month. a ubt of b. r 
engagement next year.” 











ROS ERIE SNES | nmegeen gee porn 
f r will cali om you in time,” eac ers gency, 


DOW? LEAN OF A aay bse (Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su 








For circulars, application blank. specimen 
address m photo, perior Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Serer Galan o Bronson Peanever, | fl Usrernerrcol cate we serste ah 
mOFr 
yAN'S EXCH, iMreaM.3, FQUpeTULFOR 
3 oO < Ag 23 Union Square, New Tork 
v Teachers’ Bureau. & 


(POR BOTH SEXES.) 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 





Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 

otolue, etc.. to Colleges, aan any, Bee and ed in all the States and 
rebes. Aiso Book Ts, Territories 

Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. Pret J. B. w HITE, of spencer Academy, Nelson, 


nd. Ter. : ‘Having secured this ton 
through the Pa Ea. Buresu | cap testify to its «ffici- 
faith Teachers cap rly upon having their merits 
faithfully presented end on osteining formation of 
situations in ell parte of the coqntze. I's bual- 
my is conducted tn an honorebie and effictent man- 
ner.” Many teachers register now. For sppli- 
cation form and list of tertimoniais address t's B. 
LAND'8, Maxsexn, 631 Hamilton St., Alk ptown, Pa. 


Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 


329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Reliable Teachers 
Prom rovided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leeee Gkhicd Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School dng | rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Materia), etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
3] BE. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 
New York City. 








TEACHERS WANTED, 


We have on our books numerous “ calls” for 
goes teachers for September. Successful Super- 
ptendents, Princi Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wanted. d stamp for circular and 
aes a blank 








yy ~~ Lov VELL & CO.,) 
GEST TEACHERS, aseSswSton [OPS wi, © 00.) vasomnn 
mr ook provides Sex: for Families, Schools, and UNION an a > AGENCY. 
wit fers raphe’ ith 4b 16 Astor Place, New York 
School rons rented gold. i 
Ww ‘ORN & 00., SPARKBROOK 





amercan Schoo! Institute. 7 Bast 14th 8t.. N. Y 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Successful Teachers ing better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 


—BICYCLES—— 


SPARKBROOK 


Automatic Cripper Tricycles. 


SPARKBROOK 








invited to a ey a O. Fisk, _—TANDEMS 
. Are unsurpassed for ease of propulsion, 
strongth, lightness, and finish. for 
catalogue to 


Bee come brane crags ma 


McCOY & WILLIAMS, 
OnaNen Ne N. J. 


24 226 Mechanic Street, 
NEWARK, ae had J. 
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WHEN HAPPENS 


That you have been very hard-worked, 
under unfavorable weather, 


Your System Gets Ran Down, |: 


As they say, and 


YOU FEEL OLD, 


The indications are that unless you 


Can Change the Condition of the System 


You won’t feel like your old self in many 
a week, if ever, for you are in con- 
dition for any ‘disease which happens to 
prevail. 

Therefore, give your system a new and 
healthful impulse by occasional doses of 


SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


- 8C KS Consumption 
ior Uernelatet an Dyspepsia, sent : 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R.H. MACY &C0., 


14th &T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 











SPECIALSALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 


DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 


™N THE COUNTRY. 


RARE} BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIJES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECRIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
BLACK SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


offer their friends and customers in City and 
Countr i the following makes and qualities of 
~~ ress Silks at specially Sttractive prices, 


Viioo Pieces Biack Imported Surahs, at $1, our 

reguies 58 ¢ -25 quality. 

Black fate Rhadames at $1; 

marked aown 1 from $1.25 

150 Pieces of Black Rhadames and Trico- 
tines at $1.25; ‘good value for — 

4 Pieces Biack Satin Jamasses, 24-inch 
at 85 cents; reduced from $1.25, 

Rich Novelties in Watered Silks, Moire, Fran- 
caise, Satin and —_ Pekins, Cluny Stri; 
Crochet £ etc., suitable for Combinatio 
and Wraps, at very low prices. 





An examination is invited. Orders NJ, mail 
carefully filled, and satisfaction guaranteed 


James MCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St,, 
New York. 
EADERS will confer a 


favor by men- 
en the JOURNAL" when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A Bride’s Question. 


Seated in one of the luxurious Pullman’s 
en route to the city of New York, but a 
day or twosince, was a wealthy Chicago- 
= and his blushing bride. As the train 

on, after a silence of some moments, 
e bride cooingly asked of her compan- 
i, - , dear, isn’t ours a grand 
union ?” ‘ Yes, love,” responded the hus- 
band, “ and for that reason, on arriving 
at the Grand Central New York, 
we will walk across the street and stop at 
the Grand Union Hotel, whose 613 rooms. 
as its restaurant, cafe, lunch, and wine 
wen (on account of courteous attend- 
prices, ) are constantly 

filled with admiring utes patrons.” 


Among the best of the summer-training 
classes for teachers is the one to be in ses- 
sion at Glens Falls from Aug. 11, to Aug. 
27. The namesin its list of instructors are 
ef themselves a strung inducement to 
teachers looking for real proficiency in the 
branches undertaken, and not less attract- 
ive is thelocality chosen, and the excel- 
lent and economical accommodations fur- 
nished. 

The name of our good friend, Mr. W. J. 
Ballard, of Jamaica, N. Y., in connection 
with the work, is of itself a guarantee of 
wide-awake methods, in at least one 
branch of the institution, and the same 

nay fuirly be expected in all. 


Messrs. 8. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, 
have opened a new place of business at 
188, 185, and 187 Wabash avenue, in com- 
pany with the Interstate Publishing Com- 
pany. With them are the agencies for D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston ; A. Lovell & Co., 
ie York ; D. Lothrop & Co., Boston ; M. 

Rogers & Co,, Boston ; the New England 
Publis ing Company, Boston ; and Henry 
A. Young & Co., ton, whose publica- 
tions are all to be supplied by S. R Win- 
chell & Co. On the same floor is the 
western m agency of Sheldon & Co., of New 
York, in the same vicinity a large 
number of other publishers’ offices and 
agencies, which makes this locality a 
center for teachers and others doing busi- 
ness with publishers. 





Of late years the cultivation of the 
eesthetic faculties has become increasingly 
a matter of attention in our public ioe, 
The study of drawing, especially, has 
called forth many and commendable text- 
books, and publications of many sorts and 
various degrees of efficiency. But it is 
fair to say that no publishing house in 
this line has stood more conspicu susly 
and deservedly in the front rank than the 
Prang Educational Company, whose nu- 
merous text-books, charts, and other aux- 
iliaries to the study of drawing, have 
been found fairly Savalnabis in the school- 
room, One of their latest additions is a 
new series of models, including both 
solids and tablets—for form eal and 
drawing i in peers ant grammar schools, 
This is one of the best and most available 
adjuncts to the long list of excellent pub- 
lications. 


All teachers of rhetoric are familiar 
with the name, at least, of the am 
text-book b Brainerd Kellogg, 4 
whose abundance of practic: a 
and minimum of theoretical abstraction, 
entitles it to the cordial endorsement it 
has received from minent Sarcnts | esbas 
everywhere. The k is a course of 
practical lessons adapted for use in high 
schools and academies and in the lower 
classes of colleges ; and upon the 
science of rhetoric rather than being an 
exhaustive treatise of the science itself. 
It is published by Messrs. Clark & May- 
nard of 771 Broadway, New York. 


Have you been abroad? Are you going 
abroad? Don't ng Can’t afford it ! 
but send to Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, 261 
Broadway, for a copy of the ‘* Excursion- 
ist,” which is sent by mail for ten cents, 
avd realize that you can hardly afford to 
stay at home. @ excursion ies of 
ns|this firm leave in Apml, May, June, and 
July, and programs will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


IMPORTAN’T, 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 
stop at the nion Hotel, o eaite Grand 
Central roi ° 


s fitted up at a cost of one 

fl and u soe pate. 

a rc ele ated Fall 

less money Total’ than at 
any other 





first-class hotel in the city. 





Fgror. [Bjoremus ON 


Tower Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~- 
mend to ladies and to the community in — 
the employment of your pure ‘ la Belle 
ulterated article. 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


Presses 7° RIP 
- PING. 








Dyeing re 
5 Semmes 
" Egtablishment 


OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, | Fifth Aye. oor. W; 14th 8 


Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0. 

5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North hth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North C les Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

= Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
ping 
oods received and returned by mailand ex- 

press; also called for and delivered free within 

City limits. 
tend for Circular and Price List, 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 

And Imported Embroidery Cotten to work it for iéc. 
A FELT TIDY! 
And sunertes ed Em Stik to wom ft, a 
Flor “ Waste "Emorolaery Si ik, 25e. package. 
A pare e of Satin, Plush and Velvet Pieces, for 
Inga: ; a. . Instruction Book, for three 2c. stamps. 
New Book, How to Use Fancy We ‘ork aera, for 10c. 
All in cis ‘advertisement for ca stam) (840. 
Address J. F. ALLS, . Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED.for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD 
, By John B. Gough. . . 


pare aod es aot 


” it 
cr * Men and Women. "@100 AB- 














'WILSONIA 


Nl INSOLES forcurin 
matism in the feet and ankles, 8 Beeline Piet, 


and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 


NE‘WV ERA EHlectro-Magnetic PLASTER. 


WILSONIA MAGNETIC 
‘u_ Raaawas, Sew Ta 





Laine ah 


erst Inv 


Cnale 
Cc 
LUBURG ae ee Se, rarer 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Berien,o Ghio,, i “for large tlhowten 1 3 


d-hand BICYCLES. [ane te in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Piated. 





Musical, far _counaine @ bh gbly satisfac- 
tory Bellis for Schools, Churches,etc. 
MENEELY & CO. | Ests>. 

WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
4 yaaa. for CE TROBE S 
a a. for Price and Cata 
5. o . 


cB ANE &CO 
Sention this paper paper, Baltimore, Bd. 








Ly enon We fr nears fo 
oA. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charhty 
Ni Fire pistes, Forma, ete, FULL 
RANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 





GLA 


Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band, or Moss Decorated 
ng Lamp. or Watch. No 
e stand at the head and defy com 


a pa 
as we. 
war's tll particulars 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


end to the OLLD RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 

Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your 

os for our celebrated Teas and Coffees, and secure a beau! 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 


time to ut 
beatiful 


Decorated 
Toilet Set, or white Granite 
house can the same 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33. Vesey St., New York. 








= HIGHEST AWARD 


one GOLD OLD MEDAL 
Ses wniieg Of 


OG ae 


meant 


sabes furious to leather. @ and wohile tg 
Ro BE aa 
is Peet 
: Your shoe 





fie World's 


ene ose to wd. eee 


| ee ewe aio wii tecp 
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The Hair May 





Be Preserved 


To an advanced age, in its youthful freshness, abundance, and color, by the use 


of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. When the hair is 


weak, thin, and falling, this preparation 


will strengthen it, and improve its growth, 


Some time my wife’s hair began 
to come out quite freely. She used two 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair V » whieh not 

t also stim- 


only prevented baldness, 
ciated an entirely new and vigorous | V: 

growth of hair. ee ee | 

this statement before a justice of 

peace. —H. Hulsebus, Lewisburg, lowe. 


On two oceasions, during the past 
twenty years, a humor in the scalp 
hears | my hair to fall out. Each time, 
Iused Ayer’s Hair Vigor and with grati- 

results. This preparation checked 

tke air from falling, stimulated its 

owth, and healed the humors, render- 

oe my scalp clean and healthy.—T. P. 
Drummond, Charlestown, Va. 





five years hair to 
It became thin and lifeless, 
Sa Se ina 

hee mpi use Ayer’s Hair 

ue hosdle of this preparation 
r to grow again, and it is 
abana and vigorous as ever. 

Sweet, Gloucester, Mass. 

e used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
years, and, tho I am now fift ss 
years old, my hair is as thick and diac 
_s when I was twenty. — he 

tion creates a health ~ the 
hair, keeps it soft an a revents 
the formation of dandruf, iS & per- 
fect hair dressing. — alcom B. 
Sturtevant, Aulelccough. ‘Mas 


fall out: 
— ae 
now as 
—C. E. 
I hav 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





Perfect 


Health is maintained by correct habits 
of living, and through a proper action 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels. When these organs fail to per- 
form their functions naturally, the most 
efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. 


For months I suffered from Liver and 
Kidney complaint. After taking my 
doctor’s medicines for a month, and 

etting no better, [ using Ayer’ 3 

ills. Three boxes of this rem y cured 
me. —James Slade, Lambertville, N. J. 


AYER’S éo 


co 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Safety, 


Thorough action, and wonderful cura- 
tive properties, easily place Ayer’s Ca- 
thartic Pills at the head of the list of 
popular remedies, for Sick and Nervous 
Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
ments originating in a disordered Liver. 
As a_mild and thorough purgative, 
Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled. They 
give me = relief from Bilious and 
k Headeches, stimulate the Liver, 
and quicken the appetite. — Jared O 
Thompson, Mount Cross, Va. 


areo PILLS, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





RAVEN 


SHOE 





varnished. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


.GLOSS 


DRESSING 









Mfre.. NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS. 


TREASURE-TROVE 
And Pupils’ Companion. 


Introductory Offer 





| 3 Months for 20 cents. 
May, June and July Numbers, 


THE 20TH OF JUNE. 


P. NUMBER WILL BE SENT OUT BY 


We desire to have TREASURE-TROVE introduced into hundreds of Schools during 
the present month, where as yet it has not been in use. We, therefore, make the above 


offer, when ordered in clubs of ten and over. 
SECURE A LARGE CLUB AT ONCE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


t@ It will add greatly to 


the interest of your school. 





CONTENTS: 


A en ae ste Quaceek. Grentiomet, 
(Poem.) 
' INCHESTER, 


Little Stories in Silver and 
A Lucky Boy. Pror. JoHN MONTEITH, 
The Dervishos. (lUlustrated). Mare 

Table Hints. Dr. Dio LEwis, 
A Red-Hot ents. bors 
The Peacock Bu 


tterfly. iar 


) 

in Right H OS REN 
The Grates of “Sally Ann.’ (Chapter IT. 

The author of “On the Wings Me he pos 
ee sae 2h 
The Fountain of Youty. (Poem.) Bussrz pot 

Ea er a et 
irls. 267 
A Chat with the G: : AS 
The Bin band .. (Poem.)......-- . 269 
Four -«. 208 
ae 270 
271 








M. T. Rouse, 
Lotty’s idem. Many WINCHESTER, = (Illustrated). Kimxe Hazuarr. 


Amer ARCHER, 
Cyrus M. CARTER, : 


W. RaxD LPS, - - 


) Mary £. Tot Tousey, - - - 


259 | The Opossum. (Ilustrated.) 8.C. WHEAT. 
A Mammoth Egg 


s2aSURNEHES 


History. Pngtish Kings. 


King i Henry IV. Imyine J. oy 
Wild 


Some to Speak. 
ammmnire Mo 


Tee orow aaaen Pitcher." (Pable wn ae 

Crow and the in 
Bessie in Central Park. ee oe 
aaa pe TT ea aS 


The Cat and the 
Littie Drops of 





BL KELLOGG & 60, Baueatinal Publisher, 25 Cut PL LY. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


PARKER’S VALES 


Given ay COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


institute, «4 


Saue 2a 5 inc, 10, pent ota per, ad 


by the promrensive 
wey. J. State 
re ”~ 

just 





A NEW EDITION OF 


S ON TEACHING. 


Tose Heported ty Leia B baraoa 


because if is one of the first books needed 
‘ I been 


been F ‘on receipt of 
E. L. KELLOGG &@ CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pi., N. Y¥. 





A TOUCHING example of confidence in 
pte gat 4 
related in Gaillard's 


rn A countryman, with a iste oth > 


ache, asked a druggist for 
reliéve him. 
‘““We lave various remedies for that 


give you tye you like.” 
“In that case,” said the countryman, 
“TI pun hist give me a small bottle 


of the Selsen faith cure.” 


A BuFFaLo teacher was being examined 
by the school board. Among the questions 
asked was this : ‘‘ Do you think the world 
is round or flat ?” ‘ “Well, ” said the teacher 
as he scratched his head in deep though, 
“some people think one way and some 
another, and I’li teach round or flat, just 
as the parents please.”—ELI Perkins. 


THE rich have their days of worry and 
gloom the same asthe rest of us, It is | when 
calculated that Cornelius Vanderbilt could 
not safel at on making more than 
$460,000, in thirty-six years.” But he 
should not have let that depressing factbow 
him down with a weight of woe. Some 
of us cannot safely count on making that 
much in 460 million years. 


LAWYER: “‘ You say you made an ex- 
| oe ion of the premises. What did you 

D 

Witness : “‘ Oh, eee ene 
a beggarly account of empty boxes, as 
Shakespeare says.” 

‘Never mind what Shakes said. 
He will be summoned and testify for him- 
4 if he knows anything about the 


AT one of the schools the master, in a 
general exercise, wrote the word “dozen” 
on the Llackboard, and asked the pupils to 
each write a sentence containias the 
word. He was somewhat taken aback to 


find on one of the papers the following 
unique sentence : “‘ 1 dozen know my les- 
son.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

be used for CHILDREN TE&E 

the CHILD, SOFTEN 

ail pain, CUS WIND COLIC and 
DIARRHG@A. 25 © 

A PENSIVE maid often Deities into an 

expensive wife. 


Scotc’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 

— H ~— tes. is more nutri- 

gthening than “4 other 

ee or single remedy. The Medical 

Profession universally ribe it in Con- 

sumption, and all wasting conditions, with 
splendid results. 


** JOHNAMIE, rm going to turn over a new 
leaf with you,” exclaimed his mother, as 
she for the heir of the Jarphlys 
with a slipper and an air of injury. ** Let 
it be a leaf of absence, ma,” triad John- 
~ Le he made his way over the wood- 

le. 


I have been much benefited b 
= cent bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm. When 
it my Catarrh was so bad I 

had 1d headache the a, and dis- 
charged a amount o! y matter. 

That has enter disa; and I have 
not had e since to amount to 
anything. Please send me two more bot- 
tles.—JonN H. SumMERS, Stepney, Conn. 


“Come down,” said, the young man, 
stroking his upper lip. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known asa pleserem Gad eGhetteg bemety fer 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 


A witty deacon puts it thus : “‘ Now, 
brethren, let us A mat a and eat 
; then give 
it to the church ; pA fo go and buy fit back 
again; then eat it up, and your church 
oxe | debt is paid.” 

Glenn's Sulphar Soap neais and beautifies, 25. 


GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions Z_ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Dregs care in | Minute, 50. 


Ir is a curious thing, but when a man 
slips up, he always slips down. 


CovcHine, with waren ont 
body ought to aoer dhs semmiy; ent Gas ts 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and absolute 
and immediate cure of all pulmonary com: ita. 
Oo ib Fs Rees ew ene 

A L&EDs paper says thata widow 
of that city who writes cal is —— 
herself for an editor; but the paper doesn 





trouble,” said the drug man, “and can | 


Scrofula 


SS ee 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
in eradicating every form of Serofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & ©O., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ELY’s 


CATARRH 
CREAM BALM ts 








causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasal 
passages from addi! ional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and smell. 
Not a Liquid or Snuff. 
A Quick Relief 
& Positive Cure. 


p pastiate © lied into ae AF. 
bie to use. Price bo com by mai — 


ceenien. “ELY ELY BROTHERS Den or See ego, N. +5 ae 


CURE 'tizDE AF 


Peck's Patent Improved Cushloned Ear Drums perfect 
y ——- the nonsmne, — ost ‘Be work of the 

a rum. s in tio: at invisible to 
others and comforta' able to T ersation and 


Il conv 
even beard fotinetiy.” fe: those 
"oe them. bend wit testimonials, 





a 
for illustrated book with 
ress, 
¥ HISOOX., 668 Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper. 





DROF. W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 
[next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 


or SCHOOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 
TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 
Physiology, Physics,and all subjects cap- 
able of ilustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon wpon a blackboard. Write him 
for particulars. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


8 TEAMERS— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Evening Line on the Hudson River 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River, foot of Canal Street every week 








day at6P.M ckets sold and checked 
to all peint. North, East and West. ve AL- 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 
of trains from the North, West and East. 


J. H. ALL —e General Ticket Agent, Pier 
41, North River, N.« York. 
M. B. Warkis, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 








We have been shown some of ‘the boys’ suits re- 
cently advertised by @ stores as tempting 
baits at marvelously low prices. At this season, 
when beavy cloth must be worn for at least 
two Ramet f is a light, summer suit of flimsy, 
shoddy material cheap at any price for imme- 
diate wants ? 


After you have seen the alleged bargains else- 
eall and ine the 


— examine . medium- 
ht suits that we are selling for . $6 and $7. 
. please see wnat) we are in boys’ 

hoes, hats, shirts-waists and ings. 


ROGERS, PEET & C0., 


CLOTHES, HATS, AND SHOES, 
S6E9-575 Broadway, 
Opposite Merroro.i’an HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. J. W. “STEWART, 
234 Street and Oth Ave. 





tae ta ty Eo, Sn ee eee doen 
sail eee hase ee eed 
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NOW READY. 
SUOLLY’S NEW WwoRkK. 


TEACHERS’ 
HAND-BOOK OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES OF PsYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 
Abri aged by the author for the wee of Behooks, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students general- 


ly, with special applications to the Art of 
a Many valuable 


hing. 
ie changes made and much yaniees entirely rewritten. 


NOT£.—Alil abridgments, revisions, or editions of this work, not by Mr. SULLY, are unauthorized. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receip: 
Reading Circles, and on slass-supplies. 


of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
wWew York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


Two BOOK SERIES, 
Barner’ Klemen Geography. ps 

te & 130 
Lay ———~ of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


Barzes’ Complete eography. 
The object in hae we in the 
which, after all, 
po COMPLETE GEOGRAPTII1Y. 

Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with Comparativ: 
They are full without crowding. Ali the — Areas, yen im t feature of the book. Syn- 
which form answers to questions, especially db ~B s and Language | es- 
<> the is cities, arc'engraved in large ¢3 are (Re: | some are “tiven af the end of each chapter. The 

rature; ay er 
of Distances 


Cloth, 
ee 


Time, Comp nae Bulletin of Recent Discoveries a Progiess 
i. hb levations, and of Events is a unique and valuable feature. 
of River Navigation, Sea! tee sae up —= — with every new n. 
Se A - Seaporis, and H nS th Or ica 
S. ms. leng vers, 
Commercial Routes ave all shown. Heighs of Mount Vocabulary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





LITTLE THEORY 





AND MUCH PRACTICE 





ARE TO BE FOUND IN 


KELLOGG’S 


A course of practical lessons ag ey 


RHETORIC, 


Ge use in high school and academies and in the 
lower classes of colleges, 


By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., 


Professor of the English Lan 
Institute, and one of the a 


and Literature in the Brook 
hors of Reed and Kell. va Collegiate and Polytechnic 
“ Higher Lessons in 


A ied Lessons in Eng 


In prepertns this work upon “etorl, the author’s aim has been to write a » eee text-book 


upon the science rather than an ex 


A handsomely printe | volume of 276 


austive treatise upon *he science itse! 
12mo., attractively bound oe cloth. A specimen copy 


pages, 
sent by mail for examination with a view to introduction on receipt of 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 





HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS! 





HOW TO STUDY U. S. HISTORY. 2 


Questions, etc., etc. Price 


Questions, Queer Historical 


SUPPLEMENTARY BEADING | 


Zp Second Reader, 
——— cal ale selected 
$1. 44 per dozen. 


SONGS OF ? SCHOOL, LIFE, 20 Original So 


5, pleasant st stories © etc., 12 cents or $1.20 per dozen. 
pieces of a high ‘order, entertaining and instructive, 15 cents or 


pages, of Outlines, Suggestions, 
CARDS, to Virst Reader. 


cards, 16 x 9 inches in size, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 
To Third r, 


gs, suitable for School use, 


have been used and Sound aue Wodlinarte tanbe en a school on 


a onal Miaap, : cents; 70 cents ne dozen. 


NEW yy te. 82 full of d 
wh PP. escriptions, etc., Helps and Aids, Singing- 


books, 8 
(Mer a ayo 


to Composition, and everything neenful in school, F 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM. 


OHILDREN’S HOUR. Mrs. M. BS Pate. 
tion 8 ableau 

Paty Exercises, oo for vrimary 

Seueees, Kindergertens, 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Pric 


EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Dialogues, Bpecchen, Fapweons, (ne one Blackboar1 
Migs Scho»l. 1 vol., fomo. boaras. 


PLEASANT TIMES, aa ty, Marion Wayland. 
Cc tions, Motion Songs, 
ine, or yy 


DIALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. 
1 vol., i boards. 27 Dialogues, new and original; 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIO EXERCISES. 
By _ w. Siascn. ——— of Boston Schools. 
vo mo ; 
NATIONAL TNDERGARTEN “yy AND 
PLAYS. Written and Collected Mrs. Louise 
Pollock, “o~ of National Kindefgarven Normal 
1c stivate, ington, D.C. 1 vol. boaras; 


rice, 50 c 
CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
School anu Home Entertainment, ~ hy! onmitens by 
ice. 50 cts 





Exercises, etc 
@ ——. and 





ete., entirel; 
THE NE 


Oliver Optic. 1 vol, ae 8; 
POPUL AMUSE ENTS. r School and 
Home, with additions Led Oliver Optic. 1 vol., }6mo, 


boards ; price, 50 cts. 
** Any ef = above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin S8t., Boston. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young  Folke’ Speaker. 


100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 

Adapted to ldren ranging from ten years cld 
down to ti infancy, and suited to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 


take part. Just Keady. 
Young. Folks’ Dialogues. 
120 P: Papet, 25 cents; Boards, y Las ys 
Contains “yy wide variety of ‘short, 
dialogues, all new @ origina a suited to 
the wants of children from five to heen ears. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, Iil. 


Young Folke’ Recitations. 

104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents 

This book contains ehoice Readings and Recita- 
tions, suited to . the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of a 

**We can eommend this work with confidence 
ascalculated to elevate an oD mm the ren os 
those for brags) a. is design ournal of Ed 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 

1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OG. C. SHORMAKER, MANAGER, 





TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying—Botany 
The Calculus—Chemistry7—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry—Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry | mar 


Bngineering—Steam Engine—Architecture, | russ 


dsc. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


ver Catalogues and specimen pages sent frce by 
mal. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 
Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIs, 

with preface to the American Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Treneceint of Lessons 


in the Fyime DO Pupil? of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. Part i—The Human 
Body, ‘s Edition, 36 cents. Part li—The ABC Reader, price 20 conts. 
PART = ho in Plante price $1.00. 


R, W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, 
‘utely perfect. There was someth' ng 


rot the methuds used in this school :—“ The results 

ing. The intelicctual drill of the Chtiaren was abso- 
almost preter-naturai in the readiness with which on 
answered every question that was put tothem. They cxploded as soon as they were touched : 
their answers were aways ss as defi and yy as if they had been by a committer of — 
yers or mathematicians” Get the books and learn how it is done. 


TEAGH COLOR in Primary Schools 


BY THE USE OF MISS CROCKER’S OUTLINE LESSONS, 
Used ino all the Boston schools ; and sup epplenens o this by using the Colored Cards which she has 
prepared for aids in Teaching COLOR 
MAILING PRICES. Lessons on Color, 30c. Teacher’s Packet of Cards, 25c. 
Published by S. RR. WINCHELL & CO., 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 30 Franklin St., Boston. A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place, N. Y- 
No, \G) 1102 Walnut Philadelphia. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, **' 


PUBLI HERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 








“We do amiss to spend so much ee 
and Greek as might be ie te learned otherwise cuelly, ea and and dcigh ly puctuly in one year. sen 
Bo Canes. s a nabaota, each aS gg h — a5 Hiomer’s Iliad, Gospel of St, John, and 
Clark's Practical ana to eee In cone tatoos aotes f Classics, 
and to all a systems. to a 81,10. - afte 
Histories, Honaes anesca’s 7 ¢ s 
Ge Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





THE NEW BOTANY. 

ee yn OF 
BOTAN Hie. 
Pe ANT cgetthle Paedkont tnleeete be 

pony AM vcectabie Boraxt. “i By We A Kellen: 

man, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25. 


KELLERMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
PLANT ANALYSIS. A classified list of the 
Wild Flowers of the U. 8. with Keysand Index. 
By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. 12mo, $1.00. 

Send for Catalogue aad terms for introduction. 
JOUN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. 


MACMILLAN & (0.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children, $1, by Stanford, is a 
new Cantata of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmonies, ¢2—Richter’s Couac- 
terpoint, $2—and Richter’s Fugue, $2— are 
three standard books on ition, by an i t 
German Harmonist. 








veras. The best and most complete editions 


Aida, $2—Bells of Corneville, $1.50—Beccacie 
#—Carmen, %2—Fatinitza, #2—Lakme, $2— 
Maritana, $2—Mefistofele, $2—Mignen, $2.50— 
Zenobia. $2—an1i many others. 





Huxley's Lessons in Elem. tendo .. 81.10 — 
Geikie’s Lessons in Ph 1.10 Tébretios. full and complete, of 89 operas, for 25 
‘s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 | ceniseach. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music. In quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furuished when desired. 


Winner’s Ideal Methods, each 75 cts, are fa- 
mous and realiy good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics, $2.50, are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to p 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared ressly for school use and adapted 
to any series sof Geographies. 








PLY KS 











Drawing Drawing Models Nes OLIVER DIT 4 1 
‘Bre , DITSON & CO., BOSTON 
Penne’ s American Text-Books on Art Educa- C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. E PAG E'S 
ICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
sie oR ary Som soe sneak ete L 
capa, They i Solids and Fablets mah ID GLUE 
arranged in a carefully graded yan are made with 
ers arte ERink Bek ABENTNE 
at the lowest ae. have 
are ences sas ng cite oF core'et uanes Mason & ae 
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